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TIME’S CHANGES. 
There was a child, a helpless child, 
Rull of vain fears and fance wild, 
That often wept, and sometimes smil’d 
Upon its mother’s breast ; 
Feebly its meanings stammered out, 
And tottercd tremblingly about, 
And knew no wider world without 
[ts little home of rest. 


Nhere was a boy, alight-heart boy, 

One whom no troubles could annoy, 

Save somé lost sport, or shattered toy 
Forgotten in an hour; 

No dark remembrance troubled him, 

No future fear his path could dim, 

But joy before his eyes would swim, 
And hope rise like a tower. 


There was a youth, an ardent youth, 

Full of high promise, courage, truth, 

Hie felt no seath, he knew no ruth, 
Save love’s sweet wounds alone 

He thought but of two soft blue eyes, 

He sought no gain but beauty’s prize, 

And sweeter held love’s saddest sighs 
‘Than music’s softest tone. 


There was a man, @ Wary man, 
Whose bosom nurs'd full many 2 plan 
For making life’s contracted span 

A path of gain and gold; 
And how to sow, and how to reap, 
And how to ¢ 


An 1 how the 


well his shining heap, 
wealth acquired to keep 


‘ecure within its fold. 


ss an old, old, grey-haired one, 


On whom had fourseere winters done 


(heir work appointed, and had spun 
His thread of life so fine, 

That searce its thin line could be seen, 

» slightest touch, | ween, 

eas it had never been, 


vo behind no 


sign. 

” » were they, those five, whom fate 
meemed as strange contrasts to create, 
‘hat each might in his diferent state 

Th er’s pathways shun ? 

I l thee. that that infant vain, 
That boy, that youth, that man of rai, 
“isnt prey -bearu, wl aid roads aituin 


bo varlous—tAacy were one. 
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FOR FHE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

A Sermon preached at Charlton, Mass. Sept. 14, 1826, 


at the Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Socvie- 
ty in the County of Worcester, by Dayid Damon, 
Min‘ster of Lunenburg. 


It is not our intention to give an analysis 


of this well-written and interesting discourse, 
| states of Germany?” 


but to introduce to the readers of the Regis- 
ter several extracts from it, which appeared 
to us striking and worthy of extensive circu- 
lation. 

The object of the writer is to enforce the 
duty of extending the knowledge and influ- 
ence of the Gospel as widely as possible.— 
This duty, he maintains, belongs to all Chris- 
tians, as such: and he presenis several rea- 
SOnSs OF motives, which, he thinks, should in- 
duce us to co-operate with others in efforts to 
effect this object. 

Among other reasons assigned is the fol- 
lowing: The present time is, on many accounts, 
a favorable lime for such efforts. 


‘¢ Attention is awake to the subject of re- 


lizgion. Religious inquiry is abroad and ac- 
tive. Men desire to know what is truth, and 


what is duty—what is religious truth, and 
what duties the Christian religion requires 
ofman. There is a general excilement as will 
as attention. 'Those who suppose they have 
discovered truth are desirous of propagating 
it. A spirit of proselyling has seized upon 
various denominations of Christians, and is 
seizing upon all. Men are asking not only 
how they shall obtain knowledge, but how 
they shall communicate it, and persuade oth- 
ers to believe and feel as they believe and 
feel.” 

“Again,” he says, “the work, in which 
we would persuade all Christians to engate, 
is begun. We have net the difiiculties to a 
counter which belong to the commencement 
ofan enterprise. We are called upon, not 
to originate but to aid a series of operations 
aiming at a most sublime and benevolent 
end; and not to dothe work alone, but to 


assist those in finishing it who have begun ' 


it, and who are not yet weary in well doing. 
We may also profit by the ignorance and er- 
rors of those who have preceded us. We 
may turn aside, for the present, from unpro- 
htable and unpromising fields of missionary 
labor, to those which are more profitable and 
more promising. Keeping the same end in 
view, means may be applied and exertions 
made, in new forms and in new places, or in 
the same methods and in the same places to 
which others have given preference, accord- 
inglyas we may be led by the knowledge 
which has been gained by experiment. The 
World is before us. There is enough to do 
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| come after us, by continued and increased 


| those efforts which have stood the test of ex- 
| perience, to effect much more than those 
_ could do, who had the known and the un- 
, known dilliculties of a beginning to sur- 





at home, and enough to do abroad. Many 
have gone forth to labour; and there is room 
for more laborers, and a call for more. If 
we, if all Christians, will put the hand to the 
plough and look not back—if a!l who have 
the interests of religion and virtue and hu- 
man happiness st heart, will labor in the 
methods and places ia which they can sever- 
ally do good, they may essentially acceler- 
ate the progress of the great enterprize 
which has been begun in our day. Some- 
thing has alfeady been effected, which will 
obtain for the present age a place in history. 
it rests with us and with these who may 


zeal, and by uniting greater numbers in ail 


mount; or, by withholding the aid which is 
solicited, to retard the enterprize which will 
nevertheless be eventually successiul.”’ 

The following’ queries struck us as very 
forcible, and we wish they may arrest the 





attention of those, if there be any such a- 
mong the patrons of the Register, who re- 
gard with suspicion and jealousy, or with 
indifference and contempt, the benevolent 
efforts of the day. 


For ourselves, we ac- 
knowledge that we cannot read the conclud- 
ing sentence, without thrilling emotion. God | 
grant, that such a reformer may already have 
arisen! 

* Will all which the Bible Socicties have 
done effect no lasting benefit, and impart no | 
valuable knowledge? Will the bounds of | 
Protestant Christianity not be at all enlarged + 
by their labours? Are the Missionaries to | 
be withdrawn from the islands of the Pacific? | 

| 





and are their converted inhabitants destined 
gradually to relapse into idolatry and barba- | 
rism? Is the cause of injured Africa to be | 
abandoned by the benevolent? Is slavery | 
to be perpetuated tothe end of time; and | 
are enlightened and benevolent Christians to 
acquiesce in it as a necessary and remedi- | 
lessevil? Will the writings and the labors 
of those; who have come fourth as the friends 
of perpetual and universal peace, tend only 
to inflame the passion for war, and end in 
devastation and bloodshed? Is there not a 
strong prubability, that the success of the 
Bible and Missionary, and Peace, and Anti- 
slavery Societies will be greater, in time to | 
come, than it has been in timés past? May 
not the colonies of liberated slaves on the 
African coasts eventually extend themselves 
into great, civilized and christianized na- 
tions? May not some native master-spirit 
arise in India, and be instrumental in pulling | 
down idolatry, and beginning a reform in re- | 
ligion, which may spread among the inteili- | 
gent part of his countrymen, as the reforma- 
tion began by Luther did over the populous 


We learn from the Annual Report append- 
edtothe Sermon, that the Society before 
which it was delivered, was formed in 1815, 
and that since that time it has distributed 
seven hundred and eighty-three Bibles, and 
Also, that, since 
its connexion with the American Bible Soci- 
ety, $950 have been forwarded to that high- 


ninety-eight Testaments. 


ly respectable Institution. The Society em- 
braces the whole of the large and populous 
County of Worcester; and it certainly is 
highly creditable to the inhabitants of that 
district, if, after the distribution of much less | 


than one thousand copies of the Sacred 





Writings, among a population of 80,000 
souls, there should be ground for the follow- 
ing remark contained in Mr Damon’s Ser- 
“Qur own poor, it is believed, are | 


mon. 
now, almost without exceptions, furnished 


with a competent number of Bibles and Tes- 
taments.””> We acknowledge that we have | 
our suspicions, that, after all the liberal of- 

fers and praisc-worthy exertions of this So-.| 
ciety, to supply the destitute with the word 
of life, a considerable number of poor fami- 
lies and individuals still remain within the 
limits of this County, who do not possess, 
and seme of whom probably do not care to 
possess, a single copy of the Holy Scrip- 


tures. 


| tion as the sure road to anarchy. 


_on-each side may now be seen at work the 


' there an individual can now be found enter- 


| puppets, to be moved exactly as some ghostly 


before they act. 





rave Te 


EBLECTIONS. 





ON THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN 
ENGLAND. 


The first number of the New Series of the Monthly 


| Repository, contains an interesting article on the State 


of Religious Parties in England. 


/ and burials. 


| 


‘‘ Parties in the religious world, asin the | 


political, are, at the present moment, exceed- 
ingly confused. * Prejudices and even princi- 

les have been melted down, and have run 
into one another, As yet they are scarcely 
amalgamated; but when the heated and dis- 
turbed mass has cooled, settled into consis- 
tency and assumed its last form, may we not 
hope that public opinion, like the Corinthian 
Brass, will be of more intrinsic value than 
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any or all of the separate materials of which 
it shall be compounded? 

‘* From the era of the Reformation down- 
wards, there has been a constant, though un- 
equal, ferment in the minds of the English 
people. Religicn has not always been the 
avowed object of thought and zeal, but it has 
commonly been mingted with all other ob- 
jects. Atone tine Puritanism, at another 
Romanism, now high-church, now low-church 
feeling, has been, in the rotation of Govern- 
ment, the sign either of political loyalty or of 
disaffection, An undefined thirst of civil 
freedom whetted the warly zeal for religious 
reforms. ‘The * Grand’ Rebellion,”as it has 
been called, with more propriety and signi- 
ficancy than they who coined the phrase im- 
agined, was occasioned at least as much by 
ecclesiastical as by political discohtents; and 
fears for the Church more than for the State 


produced the Revolution of 1688, in which | faith and discipline in the Establishment; but 
Englishmen overleaped the prejudices of | they hold that to acquiesce in a certain de- 


centuries, and Welcomed maxims and princi- 
ples, whichy as soon as they were establish- 
ed, were surveyed by many who had been 
instrumental! in their establishment, with sur- 
prise and alarm. 

‘“* All the subsequent national events have 
been nearly or remotely connected with re- 


ligious opinions and feclings, and have exer- | 


cised no small influence upon the temper of 
religious parties. Jhe American and French 
Revolutions, in particular, led men to look 
at first principles, and excited novel specula- 
tions with regard to the origin of power and 
the utility of social institutions. These ex- 
plostons of opinion and feeling separated 


| Englishmen for a time into two great parties; 


the one desirous of change in the hope of 
improvement, the other frightened at innova- 
Both par- 
ties have at length given way and intermix- 
ed; there is no interval between them, and 


opposite influences of the former states of 
inind., 

“The classification of the religious world 
is thus become a work of no little difficulty; 
but we may, perhaps, by a careful analysis } 
catch the sptvf of the several premivent pur- 
ties of which it is composed. 

“The Church of England, considered 
either numericatiy or politically, is entitled 
to the first place in our estimate. We mean, | 
however, the Church as it exists in the minds , 
of its members, not ag it is * by law estab- 
lished.’ Its legal and political form has been 
nearly the same from the period of the Res- 
toration; but under an uniform outward ex- 
terior it has been changing, and is now per- 
haps in its actual state at a greater distance 
from its condition in 1662, than from that of | 
any one of the present denominations of se- 
ceders from its communion. Only here and 








taining the notions of ecclesiastical policy 
which a century anda half ago were com- 
mon. The ‘ divine right’ of both kings and 
bishops, and the mortgl sin of schism, must 
be sought after to be discovered as matters 
of actual faith.” 

‘Formerly, the Church and the Mob were 
in alliance, and during the reigns of the two 
first Georges, this alliance was more strict, 
and of greater influence upon the public 
peace, than that between Church and State. 
It was only for ecclesiastics and petty magis- 
trates to give the signal, and the streets 
were no longer safe to Nonconformists, and 
meeting-houses were razed to the ground.— 
The Birmingham Riots were the last act of 
this long and disgusting tragedy. Whitfield 
and Wesley, Joseph Lancaster and the 
French Revolution, have changed the char- 
acter of the populace. They have ceased 
to be the Leviathan, the wild beast which 
Hobbes described them, prone to violence 
and capable of being wrought up to fury at 
the will of a master. They are no longer, 
as others were wont to represent them, blind 


finger pulls the wires. They ask for reasons 
They suspect that they 
have been hitherto used for other ends than 
their own and the general good. Reason 
begins to sway them more than passion.— 
Many ecclesiastical abuses have been ex- 
posed before their eyes, and some religious 
errors have been refuted to their satjsfaction, 
and they scorn to-be ‘ part and parcel’ of the 
Church, as retainers to a patron, or vassals 
to.a lord. ‘The mass of the people that are 
not avowed Dissenters can scarcely be said 
to be ofthe Church. They care little for its 
services, except as connected with certain 
holidays, and with christenings, marriages 
Their sympathies, as far as 
they testify any, are with reformers. Their 
reading, narrow as is its range, teaches them 
some of the great principles of truth and jus- 
tice, and they have obtained knowledge from 
other sources than reading. They have 
learned that religion subsists and flourishes 
in countries where one fifth of the surface of 
the earth is not fenced off for the support of 
its ministers; and they see by daily observa- 
tion that men may respond to widely different 
prayers on one day of the week, and be 
equally trust-worthy, useful and amiable the 
other six. They are, in short, no more a 
mob, a standing army ready to take the field 
whenever it is judged expedient to raise the 
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_permanent,) and may not oppose or may 


| the natural Tory predilection for the Roman 


| troduced a principle of division in the party 





cry of ‘the church in danger,’ and to under- 
take a crusade against misbelievers, 
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[The writer here proceeds to say that the real 
meibers of the Church of England are divided 
into three parties; the High-Church or Tory 
party ; the Low-Church or Whig party ; and the 
Evangelical or Methodist party. We give the 
following extracts from what is said of the High- 
Church party,—and must defer the rest to anoth- 
er opportunity. | 

‘“« The High-Church party consists of the 
old nobility, the land-owners, the upper cler- 
gy, country corporations, and the persons in 
lower ranks who are under their immediate 
influence. ‘They are high, however, ony 
because many of their contemporaries are 
lower; they themselves are low compared 
with €hurchmen of former times. ‘Their 
bond of union is mere a political than a re- 
ligious principle. Nuinbers of them are 
known to disapprove of some points of both 


gree of error is a less evil than schism.— 
‘Lhe first object with these persons is to keep 
the Church entire,—her emoluments and 
dignities seeming in their view to be insep- 
erably linked with her doctrine and worship, 
By age, the whole structure, say they, has 
settled into one firm mass, and the removal 
of but one stone might unpin the edifice and 
prepare the way for its downfal. ‘No fur- 
ther reformation’ is therefore inscribed upon 
their standard—NVolunus leges mutari. At 
the sume time, they are not persecutors.-— 
They would not abridge, though they are 
unwilling to extend toleration. They are, 
indeed, habitual believers in the wisdom of 
government, (at least, when the government 
appears, from symptoms which ¢ustom has 
enabled them to interpret with a sort of in- 
stinctive sagacity and accuracy, likely to be 


grudgingly support a prime minister when he 
is induced, for whatever reasons, to lessen 
the number or mitigate the severity of penal 
laws relating to conscience. The more zeal- 
ous and consistent of this party shout in the 
same breath, ‘no Popery,’ and ‘ no Dissent;’ 
Lut a considerable .number of them indulge 


Catholics, and have lately joined with the 
liberal Churchmen in their votes on the 
Catholic Question. This measure has in- 








which may finally work its dissolution. 


A- | 


| mongst this section of the Church are to be | 


found the thorough-going believers who hold | 
with equal faith the thirty-nine articles and 
the four Gospels, the Creed of St Athanasi- 
us and the Apostles’ belief; but, as was be- | 
fore intimated, a high-churchman may trust | 
himself with certain liberal notions that do | 
not affect the ritual, the discipline and the 
temporal authority of the Church, as one of 
the Estates of the realm, and may be care- 
less of heresy, provided there be no schism. 
Archbishop Laud was the uniform patron of 
the Latitudinarian divines of his day, such as 
Chiilingworth, Hales and Jasper Mayne; 
and some living prelates might be named 
who are quoted in support both of doctrinal 
heterodoxy and of rigid ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment and unyielding ecclesiastical ascen- 
dancy. 

“The ‘ British Critic’ and the-‘ Christian 
Remembrancer’ are the journals of this par- 
ty; the ‘ Gentleman’s. Magazine’ is on the 
same side, as far as it is theological; but we 
apprehend that the moré intellizent high- 
churchmen do not think their cause much 
served by the oracular and proverbial folly 
and inanity of the religious articles of Re- 
view in this antiquated journal. These pe- 
riodicals assume the Arminian sense of the 
Articles and Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and are ina state of declared war 
with Calvinism, especially within the pale of 
the Cinurch.” 





SQW 

{The twelfth Annual Report of the Cincinnati Miami 
Bible Society, (Chio) has lately fallen in our way. 
Accompanying the Report, is an interesting Address 
delivered before the Society by B. Storer, Esq. We 
make the following extract from the closing part of the 
Address. We are happy to hear from that quarter so 
decided a testimony in favor of free inquiry, and a 
fearless and unbiassed, examination of the Divine 
Oracles.] 

Christianity appears never more interest- 
ing, than when she assures us, that there are 
no distinctions in the subjects of her influ- 
ence, other than what are compatible with 
the free agency of every human being. 
When her injunctions are added to her pre- 
cepts, we see but the beautiful union of mer- 
ciful power and transcendant goodness. As 
she speaks to the understanding, she — 
us as we are, not the helpless appendages 
of a system, that is controled altogether by 
destiny; not as frail mortals, who are excited 
to the noblest efforts, that they might reap 
disappointment, and disgust. She points out 
our imperfections ; but it is only to lead us to 
a contemplation of her future rewards. She 
admits of no compromise with our passions ; 
unchanging in her commands, she aims at 

rfect purity, and exacts implicit obedience. 
She surveys the universe, as exhibiting a 
sublime display of Divine intelligence; as 
the theatre, where the plans of omniscience- 
are unfolded in all the magnificence of uncrea- 
ed power. If she humbles our pride, she 
exalts our conceptions, if she spreads. before 





us the vanity of. all human pursuits, when 


mere human happiness "is their object, she 
opens upon our view the realities of another 
and a better world. 

Christianity acknowledges no maxims in 
the abstract: she refers us to the practical 
results of her principles. She holds no 
communion with that, zeal, which fills the 
head with mystery without improving the 
heart. Like that Godlike charity, which is 
the lovliest attribute of our religion, she 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, and en- 
dureth all things. 

When we consider the scriptures as a.rev- 
elation of the great. author of our race, te 
has intelligent beings, they appear in all their 
native excellence. To be assured of. our 
physical existence, we have only to exert our 
senses on the countless objects, with which 
we are surrounded; to know that we are the 
subjects of disease and death, we have but 
to visit the chamber of sickness, or wander 
among the tombs of those we have loved. 
But to know, that our journey through time 
is but a pilgrimage to eternity, that our 
bodies shall be reanimated, though they 
may have mouldered for ages bencath the 
clod of the valley; that when earth and hea- 
ven shall pass away, a great multitude of all 
nations, and kindred, and _ people, and 
tongues, shall stand before the throne of the 
same God, who originally fashioned them 
in his image: to know these tremendous, yet 
triumphant truths, we look in vain to the aid 
of reason, or the lights of history. 

We may contemplate the wisdom of a cre- 
ator in all the operations of his hands, and 
confute the objections of the sceptic, by the 
thousand arguments that the wide field of 
nature presents: we may recognize un- 
bounded benevolence in what are supposed 
to be the designs of Deity, and infer the 
utmost perfection from the whole economy 
of his providence: Not a flower is expanded 
but we are reminded of his agency, and 
not a leaf is scattered by the winds, but we 
are taught our dependence and our weak- 
ness. 

It is not here however, that we discover, 
the moral attributes of Jehovah: it is not 
here that we are instructed by his counsels, 
or influenced by his spirit. If he has taught 
us in his works to admire the order, harmo- 
ny and grandeur of the laws he has pre- 
scribed ior their government, and the regu- 
larity with which those laws are obeyed, 
he unveils the stupendous plan of our crea- 
tion and redemption, in the volume of iis 
word. Here then is our hope. flere, as 
on the rock of ages, are reposed our confi- 

ence and our joy : Centuries have rolled 
away, andthe globe we inhabit is still the 
abode of accountable bejngs: it is still the 
garden of God, though man has spoiled 
much of its beauty, and withered many of its 
lovliest flowers: yet the day will come when 
a new heaven, and a new earth, will rise 
upon the ruins of created nature. In the 
wild sublimity of that eventfui period, when 
the elements are resclving into their primi- 
tive nothingness, and the last ray from the 
declining splendours of that orb, whose 
beams now kindle up yon brilliant firmament, 
shall shine upon the wreck'of the universe, 
the christian standing amid its ashes can 
triumphantly exclaim, 

“‘Go Sun! while mercy holds thee up, 
On nature’s boundless waste, 

To drink the last, the bitter cup 

Of grief that mam shall taste, 

Go tell the night that hides thy face, 
On earths sepulchral sod 

Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race 
The darkened universe defy, 

To quench his immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God.” 

To extend the knowledge of this revela- 
tion, the society, whom we have the honor 
to address, has been formed ; and what no- 
bler project, we would ask, can engage the 
attention of intelligent beings ? If we have 
been favoured with this sublime dispensation, 
while other portions of our race, are guided 
only by the faint glimerings of reason, we 
are called on, by all that we owe to our- 
selves, as fellow mortals and fellow sinners, 
by all that we hope fof, from a merciful yet 
just God, to exert our faculties, and employ 
our pecuniary means, to promote the holiest 
of causes. Inthe distribution of his benefits, 
we cannot, for a moment, suppose, that De- 
ity intended to select any particular commu- 
nity, much less, any individual, as the spe- 
cial subjects of his peculiar goodness, The 
age of miracles has gone by. Christianity 
does not require the aid of supernatural illu- 
mination, in our day, to enforce her precepts, 
or to explain her principles. A system thus 
adapted to the wants of mankind, no matter 
by what appellation they are known, or un- 
der what circumstances they are placed, 
while it is too pure to be corrupted by the 
inventions, or the dogmas of biblical critics, 
is still so simple in its leading truths, that, 
no capacity, however humble, but may un- 
derstand and feel, while it trembles and 
adores. 

Of the many errors, which cling to man, 
in his piesent imperfect state, there are 
none so fatal to the progress of genuine 
christianity, as the spiritual pride, the as 
the ungenerous opinions that are indulged by 
many, who differ in what are termed doctrinal 

8 Belge : stility to- 
points. To cherish séntiments of ho ni a 
ward stbose, who with us, are account 
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that the Author of our existence, has impart- 
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the bar of the same judge, for their thoughts 
as well as their actions, or, to exercise any thé 
least intolerance presupposes some divine 
right, by which the most amiable precepts 
of our religion may be dispensed with, or, 
what is more to be feared, the extreme of 
human weakness. We may boldly assert, 


ed no such privilege to any of his creatures. 
He never could have endowed us with so 
many faculties, he never could have inspired 
us with so many hopes, nor led us to vene- 
rate him, by so many displays of his power 
if he had appropriated to himself, any of our 
race, to whom he should delegate the exer- 
cise of his attributes. 

When that champion of infidelity, the in- 

sidious Volney, conceived the plan of at- 
christianity, he did not dare to 
combat the scriptures, as a body of facts re- 
vealed by inspiration. He selected only 
detached passages, and relied mairly to 
support his positions, on the distracted state 
of the church, the misdirected zeal and the 
illiberal spirit of may of those who avowed 
their belief in the truth of our religion. He 
introduces these melancholy facts with great 
effect, into the first chapter of his celebrated 
Ruins, and follows out the whole train of 
consequences that an ingenious but preju- 
diced mind, could deduce from such plausi- | 
ble premises. And what shall we say of 
Hume, and Voltaire, and Gibbon, and 
Paine ? Did they assert one fact, or pro- 
duce one argument, drawn from the New 
"Testament, as it is, without the addition of 
the numerous glosses—with which it is bur- 
dened, that has not been, or, cannot be 
satisfactorily. answered? No; their~ reason 
was here foiled, though exerted with all the 
perseverance, that ambition, united with the 
consciousness of splendid talents, could 
supply. But when these misguided men 
entered int» the conduct and views of those, 
who professed christianity, they could argue 
with great force, against the system, from 
its abuse—Yes, my friends, the Bible has 
been regarded in this enlightened-age, as a 
sealed book, a mysterious volume that could 
only be unfolded by a Calvin, and an Ar- 
minius, or a Socinus. We have been called 
on, to bow to the rules of men, to sacrifice 
our intelligenee, and become the mere ma- 
chines of learned subtlety, or misdirected 
enthusiasm. We are asked to believe not 
what our Saviour taught us, but, rather, 
what some human being has asserted to be 
the proper construction of his Divine pre- 
cepts; not, what our own judgments decide 
to be the rational meaning of our Redeem- 
er’s lessons, but, what others would fain have 
it to be. 

Hence it is, that the moral influence of 
the scriptures is impaired. Hence it 1s, 
that, while so many efforts have been made 
to evangelize the heathen, the number of 
cenverts has been so few. 

But, we hope for better things. The 
spirit of inquiry is awake, and the shackles, 
that bigotry has imposed on the understand- 
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Orpination. On Wednesday, Mr Alonz 
Hill, was ordained, as colleague pastor with 
Rev. Dr Bancroft, of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in Worcester. 

The business of the council was transacted 
in much harmony. 

The order of the performances was as'fol- 
lows:— 





Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr Young, 
of Boston,—Music——Prayer by Dr Harris, 
of Dorchester,—Sermon by Mr Brazer, of 
Salem—Ordaining Prayer, by Dr Kirkland, 
of the University--Charge by Dr Bancroft, 
senior pastor of the Church—Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Mr Ripley, of Boston—Music 
—Addressto the People, by Dr Thayer, of 
Lancaster-—Conciuding Prayer, by Mr Al- 
len, of Bolton. 

We expetted a particular account of the 
services, but it has net been received. We 





hear the Sermon spoken of in high terms of 
commendation, 
The second prayer before the sermon, will 


no doubt strike our readers as an annovation, 
on the usual order of exercises on these ocea- 
sions. The good effect of these exercises is 


much lessened by being protracted to a tedi- 


ous length, and every innovation which is 
adapted to increase their length, should, it 
seems to us, be avoided, 


oe S¢ te 


The profanation of prayer, of which some 


well meaning,- but inconciderate men have 
sometimes been guilty, has often beena sub- | 
ject of remark, Ye call it the prefana- 


tion of prayer, because we think this its most 


appropriate name. ‘The true spirit of prayer 
is in its very nature and essence a spirit of | 
meekness, humility, forgiveness, charity. If 
any thing foreign from this temper mingles 
in acts professedly devetional, these acts are | 
then no longer prayer. They sre only the 
prost.tution of prayer,—orly perhaps the 
sanctimonious out-breakings of spleen, or of 
narrow-minded enmity to whatever accords | 
not with our wishes and prejudices, or keeps 
not pace with our forth-reaching zeal. 

These thoughts have been called up by 
noticing the following singular communica- 
tion, addressed by a gentlemen at Albany, to 
the Editors of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, 


“This morning [says the writer] the Rev. 





ing, are falling asunder. A new era, we 


trust, will soon arrive, when the imaginary | 


barriers, that have divided the children of 
the same common parent, will be broken 
down; when the whole Christian family will 
be collected under one common name, as 
they now have but one common Redeemer. 
{n the contemplation of these g!orious re- 
sults, let us, who compose the link in the 
great chain of intellectual existence between 
the, past and the future, let us, from whom 
the generation that succeeds us will gather 
its deepest impressions, let us realize the 
responsibility that is imposed on our moral 
exertions: let not our example descend to 
posterity but as the evidence of our zeal, un- 
alloyed by passion, of an independent exer- 
cise of opinion, secured by an unshaken con- 
fidence in the authenticity of the inspired 
volume.—Let not our age furnish the future 
historian, with any incidents, that shall re- 
flect on the sincerity and the purity of our 
faith. Let us bequeath the scriptures to 
our children, as our richest legacy; let it be 


our parting injunction, that they should be | 


read with humility and candor, with a bold- 
ness of purpose, and a fearlessness of the 
opinions of others, that are alone consistent 


with the moral agency of accountable be- | 


ings, 

We do not wish to remove the ancient 
landmarks of our fathers—nor yet condemn 
the creed of any sect, however they may 
differ from us in opinion. The privilege of 
thought is not only the birth-right of every 
mortal, but in our happy country it is secur- 
edtous by the same laws, which protect, 
our social immunities. To deny the full ex- 
ercise of this faculty to any man, is but to 
enslave his reason, and impair his moral per- 
ceptions. We ask, however, forthe exhibi- 
tion of that faith, which prompts the christian 
to ‘* watch, and weep, and pray, and feel for 
all;”? that like its divine author, is distin- 
guished by charity and good will. In the 
true spirit of this faith, we may go forth with 
all the enthusiasm of the Jesuit, and all the 
fortitude of the Moravian—we may meet the 
Brahmin at the foot of his idol, and the in- 
fatuated natives of the east at the funeral 
pile of their friends: we may enter with this 


* volume amid the barbarous rites of the untu- 


tored savage, and conduct his benighted un- 
derstanding, to the contemplation of those 
promises, which open upon our view the re- 
alities of eternal bliss. In the spirit of this 
faith, we may visit the abode of sickness and 
of sorrow; we may wipe the death damp from 
the brow of the dying, and pour consolation 
into the bosom of affliction. In the true 
spirit of this faith we can sustain ourselves 
under every vicissitude of life, and antici- 
pate with exalted assurance, the rewards of 
immortality. 
=> €@O~-- 

Quiet submission to,errors in faith and practice 
is some cases the same as assent to tllem and 
approbation of them, and yet the errors may be, 
‘rom their very nature or from their tendency to 
vrovrth and multiplication, subversive of the sim- 


~ : 
slivity of Christ. 





allusions to those who had voted against the 
| Greek bill, and considered them as arorse 
than the Turks—and several other remarks 
equally improper on the occasion. ‘The 
| tune and feeling with which it was delivered 
| was regretted. 
' 


| 
| 


Mr. Hay, a member from Warren, intro- | 


| duced a resolution, which, on his own mo- 
tion was laid on the table, im order that the 
| Rey. gentleman might make an explana- 
| tion. 

| Whereas, the Rev. Mr Aliurtis, one of the 
| chaplains of this house, has on two occasions 
| endeavored impreperly to influence the votes 
| 


press reference to a subject of legislaticn 


a tendency, and may, if tolerated, restrain 


floor— 





Alburtis be requested by the Hon. the Speak- 
er, to desist from the discussion, in his pray- 
ers as one of the chaplains of this house, of 
the specific subjects of legislation therein.” 


The rebuke contained in the resolution of 
| Mr Hay, is well adapted to impress the Rey. 
Gentleman with a sense of the impropriety of 
his conduct. 

The circumstance here related, brings 
fresh to our mind a small pamphlet, written 
a few years since with express reference to 
It is 
entitled, “‘ Remarks addressed to the consci- 
entious of all denominations, on the subject 
of praying for One Another.” Ags the re- 
marks are of general application, the quo® 





| similar prayers on other occasions. 
| » 


tation of some of them, though disconnected, 
will not be considered inappropriate-in the 
present case, 


, 
“There is a glaring inconsistency in af- 
fecting to pray for men, when in our hearts 
we feel nothing but bitterness and jealousy 
towards them. It is gross hypocrisy to pray 
for men, when'we are doing every thing in 
our power to injure and wrong them.” 
“There is nothing in which pride and 
self-righteousness appear so inexcusable—so 
awfully presumptuous—so much like insani- 
ty—as in prayer. To see a man sharing 


nature—full of feelings and sentiments any 
thing but amiable—guilty in many respects 
and impertect in all—with nothing to hepe 
but from the mercy of God—to see a man 
officious to pray for others in every point his 
equals, except perhaps in self-righteousness 
and spiritual pride—praying for them too in 
a tone of superiority if not of insult, as if he 
were safe, and as if they were apostates and 
reprobates—there is something in this which, 
if it were not shocking, would be sickening 
and disgusting.”’ 


~ * 





| in December, at which it was voted to apply 


Mr. Alburtis opened the Heuse by prayer. | 
In the course of his address, he made some | 


of the members thereof, by praying in ex- | 
now under discussion, and supplicating Al- | 
mighty God to make us willing to sacrifice | 
our liberty; and whereas such prayers have | 


the freedom of debate and of action on this | 


Therefore, Resolved, That the Rev. Mr | 


with his fellow-creatures a common frailty of 


~_—> 
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‘“‘If we must bring our arrogant: and su- 
percilious feelings even fo our devotions, it 
is plain we come to them in a much fitter 
temper to blaspheme than to pray.” 

“ For a man possessing no peculiar means 
of information, and affording no peculiar 
proofs of piety and virtue to introduce into 
his devotions, under any circumstances, ex- 
pressions of contempt, or pity, or horror for 
men wiser and better than himself,—we 
should not perhaps regard it as certain evi- 
dence that he was not sincere, nor that his 
general intentions were not good—but we 
should infer that his humility and- charity 
came at least ina questionable shape, and 
were in great danger of being entirely lost. 

‘* The influence ef such prayers upon the 
community and upon the general interests of 
religion must be still more detrimental.” 

‘It nvust increase the proud and overbear- 
ing spirit of those who pray; it must provoke 
and indeed authorize, to a certain degree, a 
feeling of injury and resentment on the part 
of those who are prayed against; and what 
is still worse, it must afford to the irreligious 
part of the community a subject of derision 
and triumph. It is to no purpose for those 
who thus pray, to pretend that such are not 
their intentions. Such must be the effects, 
and they must be strangely ignorant of hu- 
man nature and thé-present state of society, 
not to Rnow it. Ifotr very prayers are to 
breathe a hostile spirit--if the people cannot 
listen to our devotions without having their 


| prejuciceg and their animosities inflamned—if 


men are taught to bring their jealousies and 
competitions even to the altar—if those who 
call themselves the ministers of peace, in- 
stead of combining to premote the common 
cause, make use of all the means in their 
power to destroy each other’s influence, and 
even make this the subject and the object of 
their public devotions—what can we expect, 
but that religion will either be disregarded 


or dreadfully perverted?” 


--9> Se B---- 
New Bishoprics in India. Ta consequence 
of the intelligence of the death of Bishop 


Heber, a meeting of the Society for promot- 


|ing Christian knowledge, (E.ng.) was held 


to his Majesty’s Ministers, and to the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company to create 
two new ‘ Episcopates,’? ene for Madras, 
and one for Bombay, that the Ecclesiasti- 


| cal establishment and the Civil might cor- 
| respond, and that there might be one Episco- 
_pate in each Presidency. 


On the 15th December a meeting of the 
Church of England Missionary Society was 
held, at which the resolutions of the other 
society were unanimously adopted. 

<n ERO see. 
Catholic Emancipation. 


The Bishop of 


| Norwich is considered by the Dissenters to 


be one of the most liberal and noble minded 
The Catholic Gen- 
eral Meeting lately presented him a vote of 


of the English prelates, 


, thanks for the part he toek in reldtron to the 


Catholic question, in Parliament. 
) 


| The following is a copy of the Bishop’s 


letter in reply to the committee. 


Dean Sir, The approbation of good and 
| honorable men is the best reward which an 
honest man can receive on this side of the 
grave, for doing what he believes to be his 
duty. I cannot, therefore, but feel gratified 
| by the favourable opinion entertained of me by 
' the British Catholics. Allow me to add that 
Lam not less gratified by the kind manner 
in which you convey their sentiments, and 
, Believe me, dear Sir, 


| express your Own. 
| Sincerely yours, &c. 
N. Nonwicn. 
Cheltenham Nov. 15, 1826. 
’ . ooo MAD ««-- 

The Monthly Reposi- 
tory, for February, (just received,) quotes 
from the New Monthly Magazine, an ac- 
count of some late transactions at Amiens 


Jesuits in France. 


which have brought the Jesuits quite into 
Last year the Royal Court of 
Amens refused to join in procession of the 


disrepute. 


Jesuits, who were going to set up a cross. 
This year the Royal Court being convoked 
by the Jesuits to attend the procession of the 


vow of St Louis, they were led in proces- 
| sion, by the Abbe Juyon, one of the most 


artful of the Jesuits, to the very cross in the 
ceremony of establishing which they had refus- 
And to complete 
his triumph, the Abbe, when they arrived in 
front of the cross, begun to deliver a speech. 
The Royal Court, chagrined and offended at 
the trick thus played upon them, and at being 
thus duped, have published an official docu- 
ment unfavorsble to the Jesuits, which it is 
| thought will prove a fatal blowto the fraternity. 


ee ee ee aed 


ed to attend, a year before, 








. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE CHIRSTIAN REGISTER. 

Mr:Epiror,—If, as is not improbable, I 
was mistaken in supposing that the quota- 
tion I sent you from Dr Chalmers relating to 
the theological views of Newton, contained an 
allusion to his rejection of the doctrine Trini- 
ty, I ought, in justice to this eloquent and pow- 
erlul writer, to retract the insinuation which 
I perhaps too hastily made, and to give him 
credit for the very liberal wad ingenuous 
manner in which he has spoken of the theolgy 
of a man whose views on some important 
points itis to be presumed, differed widely 
from his own. Many of your readers may 
not» be aware of the fact, that this great 
philosopher gave his mind to theological 
subjects. For the benefit of such, allow me 
to quote the following extract from the ad- 
mirable Biographical Notice prefixed to his 





| (see Christian Register of March 








History of Two Notable Corruptions of 
twré, contained in No.°4, of Sparks’ Tracts. 

“ As his early years were spent in read- 
ing the book of nature with the scrutinizing 
eye of a philosopher, so his declining days 
‘carried him onward in the still nobler pur- 
suit of unfolding the science of the moral 
world, and contemplating the ways of God 
toman. The ardour with which he measur- 
ed the physical and visible heavens, was not 
more fervent than that with which he inquir- 
cd for the truths of the spiritual and invisible. 
He read the scriptures, pondered their mean- 
ing, illustrated many of their darker parts, 
and settled down into a firm belief of their 
divine origin and holy import. In many 
respects he stood as high in the rank of the- 
ologians as of philosophers. The same pow- 
er of intellect was applied with equal energy 
in both characters; and had not his brilliant 
discoveries in the former engrossed ail the 
admiration of which the mind of man is ca- 
-pable, his achievements in the latter would 
have elevated him to a commanding station 
among the most able and erudite divines. A 
person of eminence in the church, said of 
him in his lifetime, that ‘ he was the best di- 
vine and commentator on the Bible he had 
ever met with.” And it is a remark of Dr 
Chalmers, that ‘we see in- the theology. of 
Newton, the very spirit and principle which 
gave all its stability, and all its sureness, to 
the philosophy of Newton.’ 
versed in sacred history, and had made him- 
self master of all the external means of un- 
derstanding the Scriptures.” ig 

Among his theological writings the Tract 
just referred to holds a distinguished place; 
and, since its republication by Mr Sparks, 
has been much read and admired by liberal 
Christians in this country. 


ate and successful attempt to. show that the | 


famous text, 1 John, v. 7. which it seems, 
17th, ) 
some of our orthodox brethren are not 
ashamed even now to employ as a proof-text, 
is not a part of tha Bible; or, that it was not 
written by the epistle in which it is now 
found, but was interpolated many years af- 
terwards;—and that another famous text, (1 
Tim. iii. 16,) on which wnlearned Trinitari- 
ans principally rely in proof of the mystery of 
the incarnation, has beea corrupted by the 
negligence or fraud of transcribers, and 
that where we now redd, God was manifest 
in the flesh, we should read thus: That which, 
or He who, was mamfest &c, either of which 
readings deprives the Trinitarian of one of 
the main supports of his system.* 

. Besides this tract Newton wrote Obserra- 
tions on the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apo- 
calypse of St John, and several other treatises 
on theol« gical subjects, which for some cause 
unexplained, hare not becn suffered to see the 
hight. 

‘‘ No reason,” says the author of the Bio- 
graphical Notice, above referred to, ‘has 
been assigned by the persons, into whose 
hands these papers have fallen, why they 
should be withheld from the public. Horsley 
examined them, but introduced them not into 
his edition of the author’s works. It has 
been supposed, and no doubt rightly,-that 
the opinions they express on certain doctrines 
in theology are not such as squared with the 
orthodox standard of Horsley.” ‘‘ What- 
ever may have been the cause,” the writer 
adds, (and who will not join in the sentiment 
expressed?) ‘‘ every fair mind must serious- 
ously regret, that the recorded thoughts of 
such a man as Newton, on the important 
subjects of religious truth and scriptural in- 
terpretation, should be withheld from the 
world.”’ 

It is said by his friend Whiston, that he, 
(Newton,) became convinced by his study 
of Church history, that the doctrine of the 
trinity was introduced into the christian 
scheme many years after the time of the apos- 
tles. Of course he must have beheved that 
it does not belong to the christian scheme; 
or in other words that the doctrine of the trin- 
ily is not a christian doctrine. ‘*'The tenor 
of Newton’s writings, says the author of the 
Biographical Netice is in accordance with 
this declaration; ner do they exhibit any 
evidence that their author ever believed in a 
trinity.” 

What were his pecul.ar sentiments in re- 
lation to the person of Jesus Christ, we are 
not informed; nor is it very material. We 
know that he believed in his divine mission; 
or, as Dr. Chalmers expressed it, that he 
saw the fact of his being an approved an- 
bassador of God;—and -we are assured by 
one who knew him well, that he believed the 


tion: from these data we infer, that Newton 
was an Unitarian Christian. 


readers to be informed, that this truly great 
man died just one hundred years since, viz. 
on the 30th of March, 1727, then in the 
eighty fifth year of his age. 
March 20th, 1827, 


~ 


*Note. Is it probable that_Trinitarians gener- 
ally have a correct idea of the term godliness in 
the phrase, Great is the mystery of godliness? Are 
they not deceived by the sound, mistaking godli- 
ness for the Godhead? Godliness, (eusebia,) is 
the same as piety: so that the sentence might 
properly be rendered: Great is the mystery of pi- 
ety.—I should be pleased to see a plain and pop- 
ular exposition of the whole of the 16th verse, in 
connexion with the 15th, and agreeably to the 
true reading. . If you can procure such from any 


your readers by publishing it in your valuable pa- 
per. 
= @@On~ 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Mr. Eprror—It is thought and frequent- 
ly said, that the views of Unitarians are un- 
worthy of the character of the Son of God, 
and that their writings tend to degrade him. 
I was therefore highly pleased to find, in 


an Unitarian. I hope it will* remove or 
abate, at least, the prejudices of many who 





thus judge and affirm, and who are yet to 


Scrip- { learn what is the 


He was deeply | 


It is an elabor- | 


relation to Christ. I am aware it is not pre- 
cisely the creed of all, who assume, and are 
not ashamed of the name;—with you I “have 
no doubt. however, that it substantially ac- 
cords with the present views of much the 
largest portion of Unitarians.”’ 

1 would inquire whether it would not be 
well to publish, with or without a. few prefa- 
tory remarks, the “ Creed,” or some one 
that shall “ substantially accord” with it, in 
a form suitable for general distribution? In 
the present state of feeling and spirit of re; 
ligious inquiry, it is thought; by one, that 
some good might be done by its circulation 
among a certain portion of the community, 
those viz. who are accustomed to hear it as- 
serted that the Saviour is degraded if not 
denied by Unitarians. We know there are 
some, whom no system, which does not em- 
brace the absolute divinity of Christ and the 
unreasonable, absurd doctrine of three per- 
sons in the Godhead, coequal and coeternal, 
would satisfy. Yet there are some, regard- 
ing themselves as somewhat orthodox, and, 
in asense, Trinitarians perhaps, in whose 
minds the Creed in question, though purely 
Unitarian, would create but little or no a- 
larm; others again, who, not having assum- 
ed as yet any party name would read and 
embrace it with a feeling of full or almost 
entire approbation. Then let such an exhi- 
bition of the views of many, perhaps the 

| greatest part of ‘‘the sect that is every 
| where spoken against,” circulate’ among 
/ 
! 





those, who are ignorant of its doctrines; let 
it be put into the hands of those, who, though 


no ill will to Unitarians, still feel some slight 
fears, (they know not why,) lest their views 
of Messiah fall too low. It might be a con- 
| venient and useful thing with clergymen and 


| they have no established prejudice and bear 


_ others, as they often have cccasion, and per- 
haps want not fit opportunities by circulat- 
ing such tracts to impart knowledge to the 
ignorant and remove the fears of the timid. 
It is the duty of all, friendly to the cause 
and interested in the progress of Unitarian 
Christianity, not only to meet and resist all 
attacks on their faith, but to remove, if pos- 





of your correspondents, you will oblige many of 


your paper of the 3d inst. the “ Creed” of 


sible, all obstructions to its greater preva- 
lence. Such we conceive, are the prejudi- 
ces and fears, to which we have alluded.— 
The christian public, it is true, are not with- 
out powerful defences and lucid expositions 
of the pure doctrine. Tracts have been 
printed and circulated, that are the preduc- 
tions of some of our ablest divines and schol- 
ars. These were written with a view to un- 
fold, establish, inculcate and recommend the 
principles and views we as Unitarians hold. 
And we rejoice in the belief, that the views 
_ and opinions,- we have embraced, and those 
tracts have maintained and defended, aie 
truly honorable to the character of the Sou 
of God, and to the réligion he taught. Yct 
it is thought by the writer of these remarks 
that the Creed of one Unitarian, as given in 
your paper, since “it substantially accords 
with the present views of the largest portion 
of Unitarians,” is calculated to expose the 
falsehood of the assertion of their opposers, 
and to remove the prejudices and fears it 
has created,—that their system exhibits the 
Saviour only as a mere man, C. 


+B Oo 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

There is something peculiarly affecting in 
early death: When an old man dics, we feel 
that it is an event in unison with the natural 
order of things and in chedience to the wise 
decrees of Providence. He has lived, till 
the pleasures of life for him have lost their 
relish, The green earth, to his dim vision 
assumes a sombre and melancholy hue. The 
tender ties which once bound him to it, have 
one by one been dissolved. The coimpan- 
ions of bis youth and his active years—those 
who were once the sharers of his sympathy, 
are most of them gone. He looks around 
for them, but finds only here and there one, 
who, having, like himself, thus far survived 
the ravages of time, are waiting in patient 
loneliness for the period when they shall be 
delivered from a world, with which ne ties 
of interest or affection connect: them, and in 
which they regard themselves as only stran- 
gers and pilgrims. That such an one should 
die, is not an event to be lamented by a 
Christian. It is proper that the ripe sheaf 
should be gathered into the granary. 

It is not so when the young man dies. But 
it is asked, why, since death must come soon- 
er or later to all, and is to be followed by 
another state of being, why should it be re- 
garded with more apprehension by the young 
than the old?—Why do we feel regret, when 


doctrine of the trinity to be a human inven-| we see the bud of a beautiful flower. just 


opening into bloom, nipped by some ungen- 
tle hand, and yet express no such feeling 


It may be interesting to some of youf’| when the sere and withered leaf of autumn 


falls? It is because the flower might have 
gratified our senses by its beauty and its 
fragrance; but when autumn comes, its odour 
and beauty are gone, and we regret x0 lon- 
ger its fall. Isit not so with man? In youth, 
his opportunities for usefulness are just com- 
mencing. His prospects and hopes of hap- 
piness are then brightest. The attachments 
which have been formed between himselfand 
those in the immediate circle of his acquaint- 
ance are strongest. He has lived long e- 
nough to acquire a relish for the pleasures 
of life, without any disgust for its troubles 
and vexations. Death, at such atime, snaps 
with violence some of the strongest ties by 
which human hearts can be linked together. 
It is natural, then, that the old man should 
meet death with calmness and resignation; 
and that the young man, on the other hand, 
should regard it as the blight of all his hopes, 


happiness. The friends of the one and the 
other are naturally affected, on the one side, 
with confidence in the goodness and humble 
submission to the will of God; and on the 
other with poignant regret and heart-rending 
affliction. 

Why’ then, since such are our natural sen- 
timents on the subject, do we so. often find 
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doctrine of Vhicarsailiaes “a : 


the destruction of his most favorite plans of 
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our feelings awakened and our sympathies 
called forth by early death? I answer, we 
are to regard such an event as a warning 
voice to the living, from that world to whieh 
we are all rapidly hastening. We are too 
apt to forget the purpose for which we were 
placed here. We are too apt to forget that 
this is not our home. Some forcible admo- 
nition is needed, which will come home with 
power to our own bosoms. Nothing can 
make one, more fully sensible of the short- 
ness and uncertainty of life, than to see an 
esteemed ¢ompanion, whose prospects were 
as bright, and whose chance for a long and 
happy life were as good as his own, cut off 
inthe midst of his career. ‘The mind in- 
stinctively turns with disgust at such a time, 
from those pleasures and pursuits whose ef- 
fects terminate with the present, and reflects 
on its own duties and high destiny. All ex- 
cessive love of pleasure and the world is re- 
pressed—the aflections are  chastered and 
purified, and the life and. character are ren- 
dered more worthy of divine acceptance. 

Tlus, although carly death is the cause of 
affliction to friends, yet as Christians, they 
we taught not to *mourn as those who have 
no hope. They should rather be led from 
the fulure of other hopes, to place their 
hope on the only sure foundation—the Rock 

ft Ages. A. G. 
os BQO ree 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Mr Kprrorn,—Please to insert in your use- 
ul paper the following Queries. 

1. Are those 1eligious excitements, tech- 
nically called revivals of religion, essential to 
the existence of practical piety ? 

2. Are such excifements promoted as 
much by the reading of the Bible, as by the 
reading of the religious publications of the 
cays ’ 

3. Are they preduced as often by the sta- 
ted services of the Lord’s Day, in houses of 
public worship; as by conferences and Con- 
certs of prayer, at other times and in other 
nlaces? 

1. Is there any scriptural authority for en- 
deavoring to promote revivals, by engaging 








young and inexperienced Christians, such | 


as the Apostle denominates novices, 
into religious meetings fo relete heir experi- 
rice 3? 

5. Were such revivals, as are 
ar. common.in the days of our fore-fnthe 
iar, ( ImMMoNn ti) Li ays Oi aul re acitile rs, 
it least before the time of Whitfeld? 

G. Is it necessarily to the discredit of a 
town ora Christiana Society, that it has nev- 
er been the scene of swe? revivals? 

7. Is there wniformly more real religion, 
where réligious meetmgs are the most nu- 
merous, and the most thronged? 


QUAERO. 


now popu- 
i ‘ 
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I isn 
‘in Eniroa,—lI wish to call the attention 
your readers, and the public, toa new 


to come 
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and sinister representation. Although he isa 
Catholic Clergyman, his work is not desicned 
nor requisite, eituer chiefly or wholly, for Catho- 
licss—it is equally desirable, under every point 
of view, for every liberal inquirer— Nxt, Gaz. 


Messrs.Carcy & Lea have prepared an Ameri- 
can edition in two valumes octavo, of the “ T’les 
of a Voyage to the Arctic Ocean,” a néw British 
medley of fiction and truth, so well devised and 
engagingly executed, that it has at once becoine 
popular at home, and can hardly fail to be so in 
the United States. The critics almost universal] y 
concede to ita large share of the merit which 
should characterize that, now most voluminous 
department of composition.— Val. Gaz. 


Paris, Feb.8. The printing of the Gth volume 
of the Life of Napoleon, by Sir Walter Scott, is 
comoleted, This work will not only form seven 
volumes, as at first announced, but eight, and the 
Author will have some trouble, if the thing is 
possible, to restram the history to this number of 
volumes, 


Among the works which were in press at Lon- 
Con in sénuary, was a “History of the Rise and 
Thing. Iehiapsd of the States of North America “till the 
British Revolution in {5c8—by James Graham, 
raS<]. 

_ Kenyon College. This institution is situated in 
Knox County, Ohio, about six miles from Mount 
Vernon. “Ji is named for Lord Kenyon, who has 
proved one of its best benefactors. Bishop Chase, 





| amount of subscriptions received at Philadelphia 


during his late visit in England, collected $30,600 | 


for this institution. 


The Grand Duke of Tuscany. Tiis prince js 
a great patron of Literature. His private Libra- 
ry igs considered one of the most valuable in Ku- 
rope. [t contains upwards of 52,000 volumes, and 
most of them are elegantly bound. 


A prospectus has been published for a daily re- 
ligious paper, from which all theatrical! and fotte- 
ry advertisements and notices are to be excluded, 
entitled, the Juurnal of Commerce.--.V. Y¥. Com. 


Adv. 


The Statistical Table of the States of Europe, 
published annually by the Almanack of Gotha, 
has long enjoyed the esteem of the learned of all 
countries—tiat for 1827 is drawn up with increas- 
ed care and correctness, 

For instance, the revenue of Russia, which was 
estimated at.only 208 millions of francs, is now 
stated at 309 millions—a sum exact!v equal to the 
revenue of Austra. Thatof Prussia, which was 
stated at 247 millions, is now estimated only at 
io% «The sum of the rey ; 
Powers mekes atotal of 86! 


of these three 


ennes 





French Clergy. 'The gifts made 
of France between 1802 and 1822, are 384 houses, 
1077 pieces of ground, 309 hectares of land, and 
20 libraries, besides which there have been re- 
stored to them 56 churches, 37 chapels and ab- 
beys, 3 convents, and 174 parsonage houses. 
From this .catement it is concluded, that one in- 
habitant out of 6000 bequeaths the whole or part 
of his property to the clergy. The revenue of 
the church, previous tothe revolution, is estimat- 
ed at seventy or eighty millions, 


to the clergy 


Lucerne is one of the most powerful and zeal- 
ous Catholic Cantons im Switzerland. The 
great Couacil of this Canton has confirmed by a 


Thursday evening several of those int 





_ 


vote of 52 to 20, the permission previously grant- 
ed for the introduction of the Protestant form of 
worship. 


According to the latest advices from Jerusalem, 
the Janissagies there were in a state of insurrec- 
tion, and the place was closely blockaded, 





DOMESTIG INTELLIGENCE. 





The Greeks. The brig Tontine was to sail 
from Philadelphia on oer oe | with a cargo of 
‘provisions, clothing, and medicines, for the re- 
lief of the old men the women and the children 
of the heroic Greeks, suffering under a destitu- 
tion of the necessaries of life through the ravages 
and desolations of a ferocious enemy.” ‘The 





was 15,551—additional sums were collecting on | 
a liberal scale in the interior counties and towns | 
of the Siate, and the Philadelphia committee ex- | 
pect to be able to déspatch afiother cargo by the 
Ist of May. 


The stun received in this city for the Greeks, | 
any = mre wae) 
amounts to S5,oUU, 


The sum of 104 dollars 20 cents was yesterday | 
contributed at the South Church in this town, 
(Rev. Mr. Emerson’s) for the relief of the suffer- 
ing inhabitants of Greece.—Sulem Register. 


The ship Chancellor, which sailed a short time 
since from New York with clothing and provis- 
ions for the Greeks, has put back in distress; af- 


| ter being out a few days she experienced a heavy 
| gale, during which she was struck by a tremen- 


| 
| 
| 


' sea ina few days. 


| tion, in most of the counties we have heard from. 


. + es .| Mr Jarvis, the present speaker of the House, has 
} iiiigre « at + 
Piuwiions, and that of | 


France is 20: thus we see, that this kinedoin is | 


iot only as rich as Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
tog~ether, but that it has an overplus of 51 mil- 
lions, which is equal to the revenue of several 
Powers of the second order, such as Portugal, 
Sardinia, and Sweden. r 
fnzland, according to the same table, will raise 
this year a sum of 1410 millions; but the interest 
of its debt being 750 millions, there will remain 
only G00 for tne public expences ; for this reason, 
the Badgettor every branch of the public service 
is Staailer, with a few exceptions, than that, which 
is allotted to the same branch by the French 
‘humbers, It appears that, on an a ‘erage, the 


( 
: é: . ek 
| Frenchman contaibutes M per cent. of his income 
‘ 


cket selection of hymns, just published in | 
‘itv. These hymns are all on a princi- 
e. which has beena great desideratum ta 


i 
‘ 


the community; consisting of those only, 
which exhibit the form of direct 
tle Weity, and are of a devotional character. 
[It has been lamested that in the best. collec- 
tlons now In there are many hymns 
vhich are of such a character as to preclude 


address to 


use, 


many serious persons from joining in them 


‘ 
) the pnblic expenditure, while the Englishman 
contributes 25 per cent. 

ZT mauens eS. ORE SCA Re ee Oe ee mmand 
FOREIGN INTHELLIGUNSS. 
tulisiics of Paris, The Globe, a Parisian Journal, 
es Various facts from the Recherec/res 


suPla ("ite dé Paris, by which it appears 


Lw 
Statistiques 


that the 


| consumption, aad consequently the wealth of Paris, is 


conscientiously, and great care has been | 


taken to exclude all of this description from 
the preseut little volume.” It is not adupted 
in size to churches, or large congregations; 
but it is offered to the public, in the hope 
that it will be found to be of unexceptionable 
character, and will become useful in aiding 
the devotions of the domestic circle, or of 
private religious meetings. Hh may be some 


inducement to the well disposed, to patron- | 


ize this work, to be informed, that the profits, 

if any,) will be faithfully applied to an ob- 
ject, connected with the religious and moral 
improvement of the community. 
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LITERARY. 





ee Rey ly } aa ae a Al 
/ ange has rece een made he ais- | . ive! 
A change has recently been made m the dis- | what passed at the time, and which has beea pablished 


cipline, and course of studies, at Brown Universi- 


4 


ty. Afterthe next commencement, candidates | 


for admission to the Freshman class will be ex- 
amined in Adam’s Latin and Goodrich’s Greek 
Grammar, Virgil, Cicero, Jacob’s Greek Reader, 
the Historical books of the New ‘T'estament, 
\rithmetic and Geography. 

The recitations in College, with the exception 
{the languages, are to be entirely without book; 
‘nd at the close of each term, every studeft will 
pass a thorough examination upon the studies 
vhich he shall have pursued. 


Hach persoa in Pans, including all 
ges, consuines on the average a hestolitre 


of wine, i. e. 


onthe increuse. 
and a quar- 
about 125 bottles yearly, and, besides 
this, a great quantity Is consumed outside the 
where tiplers escape the local tax (octroi.) 

The consuinption of wine is much augmented since 
1321, which is chiefly ascribed to the abundant vinta- 
ges of late years. 


nave a 


horri 
Harriois, 


schned, but in a smaller degree than the other 


: 
has increased. 


he consuinption of beer seems to | 


dous sea, which swept the deck of almost every | 
thing moveable, including boats, camboose, wa- | 
ter-casks, &c. She con however be refitted for | 


Gov. Lincoln has been nominated for re-elec- 


been nominated for the office of Governor, at | 
Conventions held in Boston and Charlestown by 
those in favor of the Warren Free Bridge, but 
has declined. ' 


The First Church in Lynn, The workinen are 
employed in taking to pieces this ancient struc- 
ture, in order to its removal from the common.— | 
This house was built in tie year 1682, and we be- | 
lieve is the oldest meeting-house in the State.— 
The frame of the building, and most of the wood 
work, is entirely of oak, and is now in perfect pre- 
servation, as far as we have seen. The pews | 


| also, were built of ork ; but a few, of late years 
' et ! . 
| had. been taken down and replaced with those of | 


| modern fashion. 
| arch 


i } ” 
tna 
| : * 
i"tory and dese ription of this house ; as it would be 


{be consumption of brandy has increased even more } 


rapidly than the cousumptioa of wine, and almost in 
quarter. Comparing the two year 
of L821 and 1824, 1n the former it was 42,851 hectcli- 


the ratio of one 


tres, in the latter 52,313—about 14 botties a year for | 


each individuaal. 
The number of English travellers was, in 18 
5,512; in 1320, 20,154; on an average it is 17,6 
i824, 52,400 passports were delivered at & 


From the Journal Debats, Jan. 21. M. J. Ar- 
ago, the principal editor of the Awleidoscope Jour- 
nal of Bordeaux, which is so remarkable for its inde- 
pendence; was condemned to be imprisoned for one 
month in the fortdu Ha. While there he» was a wit- 
ness of the visit which was lately paid by the New 
Archbishop of Bordeau (Cheverus,) to that prison. 
We transcribe the following interesting account of 


by M. Arago, in his Journal:— 





**'he Apostle has said, ‘ Great oncs of the earth, in 


| entering prisons act as if you were prisoners your- 


i sely Cs. 


. ry, which is 


} , 
matar *hhe 
; #isiers, Whose 


The Officers are required to occupy rooms in | 


College during study hours, and to visit the rooms 


ef the students at least twice a day, for the pur- | 
ose of exciting them to diligence and assisting | 


them in their studies. 

The officers are obliged to. furnish the Presi- 
‘cnt with a weekly statement of the proficiency 
feach student under their care. 
ports, and from the daily record of absences and 
zeneral conduct, a merit roll will be prepared, 


vhich, together with the college bill, will be sent | 


1 a? , . j 

® the parent or guardian of each student, by mail, 
} . = 

at the close of the term. 

A committee has been appointed with power to 
establish a gymnasium; and another to inquire 
into the expediency of introducing a course of 
study of the modern langcuaces., = 

his system, though by no means perfect, is 
creatly superior to the course that has been, and 


now is, pursued in most of our Univerities and 
Colleges. The tuition has been raised to S36 
» Y 


per year. 


Mr Eugene Cummiskey, bookseller of this city, 
has undertaken an American edition in octavo, of 
Dr John Lingard’s History of England and has 
issued the first volume of that edition. The re- 
putation of the History itself,—which we men- 
tioned last year in terms of the warmest admira- 
‘on—is so well established and widely known, 
that we need to say but very little on this head.— 
in Great Britain, it is now sought by all readers 
of whatever religious denomination, who desire 
‘he most accurate and impartial digest of the 
English annals ; all the reviewers have acknowl- 
edged the general truth of the narrative and the 
excellence of the style; and the author has vic- 
‘oriously answered the charges, preferred against 
im in some of the journals, of religious prejudice 


From these re- | 





by M. de Cheverus on entering the fort du Ha, and his 
conduct during his long visit proved that tae wisest 
maxims found an echo ia his heart. His grace first 
went to the gaol; having inquired the cause ot our de- 
tention, he received our explanation without any of 
that severity which so many others think it their duty 
toadopt. Shortly after, he proceeded to the infirma- 
under the care of two generous women, 
Zeal and piety have never failed. ‘ Your 4 
virtaes have been recounted tome,’ said the Archbish- 
op; continue to fulfil with the same charity, the duties 
wiich religion imposes on you, but never exceed 
them.’ ‘ 

“Thence he proceeded to the small court, where 
condemned to hard laber are confined. As it 
rained at the moment, M. Mozeau opened his wabrella 
to protect the Archbishop, who was bare-headed. ‘1 
thank you,’ said his Grace, ‘1 may well wet my hair, 
when the feet of these unfortunaates, loaded with 
fetters, have not sufficient strength to free themselves 
from the wet which consumes them. And you,’ tura- 
ing to the prisoners, ‘have you any favour to ask, I 
pray’ Ifyou dare not ask to-day, seud for me to-mor- 
row, or every day—! will come, for fam your brother.” 
Having addressed a paternal exhortation, in the chapel, 
to all the prisoners, he proceeded to another quarter, 
where he found the soldiers confined in an obscure 
dungeon. His grace requested that pardon might be 
extended to them, if posible; they have since been 
set at liberty. In the office of the geol he found a pris- 
oner whom he had seen in America. Having learned 
the cause of his detention, he presented his hand to 
the unfurtunate man, who then prayed his intercession. 
The prisoner, perceiving the meaning of the Arch- 
bishop, was about to express his gratitude in the 
warmest manner, but a generous motion repressed it. 
If we have been thus particular in our relation ot what 
we have heard, we shall not be silent as to what the 
Archbishop said in a low voice, and. which we could 
not hear, to some of the prisoners, and particularly 
those in the hospital. ~“Innumerable benedictions ac- 
companied him on his departure.”—L’ Amide la 
Charte. 


The thirty three miles between Liverpool 
and Manchester are performed by coaches in 
two hours and three quarters. Half a minute 
is allowed for changing horses, at which eight 
persons are employed, four to remove the horses, 


and four to place fresh horses to the coach. 
poses Leeds Mercury. 


’ 
tnose 


ihese words of churity were also pronounced | 


| together with the principal part of their contents 


r 


To the curious, a peep at the 

itecture and timber work in this building will 

be found worth the trouble of a visit. We hope | 
t some one will farnish the public with a his- | 


hie 


a valuable and interesting article. 
r P 1 } ; ‘ Ste, . . —) 
We are informed thatthe mociely who usually 
worshipped there will e¢eupy the academy until 


. ee ae } ll 
their new house ja finished.—Lyan Mir. 


Salen, March 26. “The supercargo, chief ofi- 
cer and three of the people lately belonging to 
the ship Beverly, burnt atsca on the le&th Noy. 
last, have arrived in the Shawmut at this port.— 
The launch and whale boat, with 12 of the ship’s 
company, arrived at Acaraca, on the } 
of Brazil on the 2d of December last, after being 
in the boats I4days. Shey remained at Acaraca 
30 days before they could procure a passage to 
Maranham, where they arrived on the 5th Jan.— 
During their stay at Acaraca they received every 


Vorth coast 


| attention, that humanity could dictate, from Vir- 


gil Stephens Lyne, Esq. an English gentleman, | 


and from Senor Domingo Jose Vicira, a Portu- 
enese gentleman of Ceara. Without the inter- | 
ference of these two gentlemen, the Beverly’s | 
crew would have been very uncom @rtable, as the | 
inhabitants on the first arrival of the boats sup- | 
posed them to be pirates, and wee disposed at 
first to treat tem as such. 

The cook died on the 20th November from sev- 
en burns when the ship took fire—Win Phillips, | 
a Boston lad, was killed by a shark the day of their | 
arrival at Maranham, while in the water bathing. | 
The rest of the officers, passengers and crew | 
have allarrived safe at Maranhaia, and most of | 
them taken passage from thence to the United 
States.— Reg. 

A disastrous fire occurred at Baltimore on | 
the morning of the 18th instant: by which two | 
lives were lost, and two three story brick houses, 





aesc.royeda. 1 names O , LHe Persons lei ed were 
lestroyed. 'T Fel ‘ill 


Abraham Knap and Samue! Rankin. 


The boiler of the Wilsworth 
which plies between New York and Hartford, 
burst on the evening of the 22d inst. about seven | 
miles from Saybrook on her passage to New York. | 


’ ) ere = 
steampeat Olive 


Seven of the passengers and three of the crew | 
were scalded. One of the latter named Andrews | 
died in a few hours after the accident. | 

One of the passengers, Mr Stephen Lockwood, 
of the firm of 3. Tiffany, & Ca. New York, was 
so badly scalded that le survived the accident 
but about 46 hours. ; 

The subscription books of the Baltimore and 

hio Railroad, (mentioned in our last,) opened on | 
the 20th inst. and in less than four hours upwards | 
of 13,500 shares were taken up. The length of | 
the Route is about 300. miles. Capitol stock | 
&3,000,000. Shares $100 | 


Nearly every occurrence at Wasiington is now 
carefully noted in the papers of Paris and London, 
Our country. is evidently “appreciated us an im- 
portant nation by the great powers of Eurepe— 
and all her steps are watched and uoted. She 
will be more than ever the subject of intrigue. 
and attempts to influence. Her weight in any 
scale of the European Royal Parties, will be coy- 
eted—while they might rejoice at any blunders or 
quarrels, which they could use to disparage her 
to their people—and to keep their pretence that 
men are their own worst enemies, and cannot 
govern themselves.—Pall. 


Another Bubble Burst. The papers of last even- 
ing give accounts of an exposure in this city of a 
late attempt to impose upon the credulity of the 
public—and to swindle. A Mr Baxter pretended 
to have invented a “ self-moving water-wheel.”— 
It was constructed with sufficient ingenuity to 
deceive many persons, and had inspired so much 
confidence that a company was formed, the shares 
of which sold out rapidly and advanced in a few 





| now remember. ~J'bey 





ter being detained several hours in front of the 
building, resolved upon breaking into it, This 
they accordingly did, and upon tearing up the 
floor under the machine, found a Cavit large e- 
nough for two men to turncranks. The whole 
business was thereby found to be a second Red- 
heffer affair—the honest contriver of which was 
yesterday morning apprehended—though not 
without Much difficulty and strict searching—- 
and carried to the Police Office. —. Y. Gaz. 


The Christian Advocate, is a Religious News- 
paper, published under the patronage of the Gen- 
eral Methodist Conference of the United States. 
In this paper the letters received weekly at the 
Methodist Bookroom,in New York, are acknow]l- 
edged by name. The number of letters re- 
ceived during the week ending March 21st was 
one hundred and thirty seven. 


A fracas took place at Richmond, Va, on the 
19th inst. between Messrs Parkhill and Smithers, 


Which arose from some remarks ade by the for- 


mer. Mr Smithers, after being struck to the 
ground, had his throat cut in ashocking mauner 
by Parkhill, who immediately afterwards mount- 
ed his horse and made his escape. It is doubtful 
whether Mr Smithers will survive. 


The excitement caused by the “abduction” of 
Morgan does not appear to have abated. ©The 


| papers from the western part of New York are 


crowded with letters and, with reports of meetings 
and resolutions on this subject. The two fol- 
lowing were passed at Pultney Steuben county : 
“ Resolved, 'That we will not hear any Freena- 
son preaca, uniess sad preacher shall refusé to 


,ineet with any lodge of Freemasons, and shalt 


openly and boldly declare that the institution of 
Masonry is a bad institution.” 

“ Resolved, ‘That we will use our influence 
agaist the circulation of all newspapers, the 
editors of which endeayour to deceive the public 
with regard to the Morgan outrage, or refuse to 
publish the facts relative to the same, or the pro- 
ceedings of public meetings.” 

_ The last resolution, says the Ontario Repository, 
isa direct attack on the freedom of the Presa. 
The language is: if printers refuse to publish 
what we deem proper, we will do them all the in- 
Jury that lies in our power.—Such attempts to 
overawe the public journals, should be met with 
a becoming spirit,and the authors held up for the 


Jinger of scorn to point et. 


By a recent report of the Grand Jury. in Mon- 
roe county, it scems that no further discovery has 
been made in this affair. ; 

Goy. Clinton, on the 19th inst. issued another 
proclamation, offering a reward of 81000. for the 
discovery of Morgan, if alive, and if mardered, 
$2000 for the discovery of the offenders—also, 
promising a freo pardon to any accomplice, who 
shall inake a full discovery of the persons encrag- 
ed in the transaciion. : phe 


Ordinations. 





The Rey. Caleb. Green, was or- 


| dained over the Baptist Church and Society, in 


Dighton on Wednesday, the 7th inst. 

in Vernon, Ct. Feb. 4, as pastor of the Baptist 
church. Rey. Russel Jennings. The church was 
constituted on the same duy. Sermon by Rey. 
F. Whitman, Middletown, 

Rev. George R. Rudd, wes ordained and in 
stalled paster over the second Presbytevian 
ehurch in Scipio, N. Y. on the 2ir ult. 

The dedication of the new church, in New- 
buryport, of which the Rev. Mr Dimmick is pas- 


| tor took place on the 20th inst. 





Tov Correspondents. ‘The communication of -P. 
was received-toolate for insertion this week. It 
We will thank him to 


send usa different signature. if agreeabie, as we 


will appear in our next. 


have another correspondent who writes under this 
sitnature. 


* Aqua ilomo” 
“Re 


Crm 


will be inserted 


soon. 
re 
isrecei’ cu. 
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former” 


= @& cree. 


In this city, Mr Alexander Lincoln, to Miss Deborah 
L- Revere, 

In ‘Saunton, Capt. John Presbury, to Miss Ruth 
Soper. 


yp 
- 
; 


“In Sandwich, Mir: Lathrop Davis, to Miss Elizabeth 


| N. Freeman. 


In Northamptoa, Mr T. Payson Williston,to Miss 
Cecilix Lyman. 

In Andover, Dr 
Stevens. 


Jonas Underwood,to Miss Sarah 


fo ens Dawe 


Fe SK i as 


a 
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DEATHS, 


- 


In South Boston, Benjaain Hale, youngest son of 
Prince Hawes. 

In Rexbury, on Thursday morning, Miss Anna Wil- 
liams,aged LAXXNVUII. In the bloom of youth, she 
was visited with severe sickness, from which she never 
entirely recovered. Fer more than 70 years she was 


the Rev. 


| affected with great bodily indisposition and debility. 


With psin and distress she was familiar, and apparent- 
ly,in deaths oft. Hnt it is not her sufferings only, 
that het relatives and friends, of whom she had many, 
reflect with. pleasure on her 
early piety, christian profession, and character; on her 
taste for reading which beguiled her wearisome hours, 
her retentive memory and discreet and intelligent con- 
versation; on the interest she took in the welfare of all 
with whom she was connected; on the patience and for- 
titude she manifested under her uncommon trials ; and 
on the entire resignation, christian faith and hope with 


| which in the fall exercise of her reason, she met and 
| welcomed the last enemy. 


In Milton, Mr Moses Vose, aged 84. 

_ In Hingham, Mrs Lydia Whitoa, aged 86, widow of 
the late Miijah W. sen. 

In Bridgewater, Daniel Crane, Esq. aged 51, 

In Augusta, Me. Col. Samuel Howard, aged 57. 

In ‘Trenton, N. J. Rev. Burgis Allison, D. D. in the 
Ti year of his age. « 

On the 12th inst. at Bowman Creek, N.Y. the Rev. 
Cyrus Downs, in the 34th year of his age, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian church and congregation in that place. 

At Philadelphia, Col. Gideon Fairman, Engraver, 
aged. 51. ' 
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were desirous of peescan. | the machine, and af- 





















A, VARIETY of Books suitable for ndoy Schoo : 
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; Lo ae og Le ee 
BENEDICT’S CONFE Oo 
HYMNS eee 
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re. received and for sale by LLVCOLN’ Pag ‘ 
ie 


prenhypertr 59, ar a n-street, 
new edition 0 onference Hym: ocial 
worship, selected and original, by David Beoaice Bayes" 
&-This 6th edition of the works has been gre : 

improved by the addition of many valuable hymns, a 
number of which are original, and well suited to en- 
rich the book. The whole is arranged under distinct 
and appropriate heads. march 31. 


FEMALE EDUCATION, Boston. i 
£ lye Summer Termin the LireErary SEMINARY, 
back of St Pauls, Common Street, will com- 
mence; the first Monday in April. 
i ~ PRICE OF TUITION. 

Common branches, $12 per quarter. Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Natural History, Mo- 
ral and Intellectual Philosophy, Latin, French, and 
Drawing, $18 per quarter. No deduction for loss 
of time. 

8G-French is taught by Mr Berteau—Drawing in 
both Water and Oil Colors by Miss Ross. 

BOOKS USED. 

Walker’s Dictionary ; Grimshaw’s Etymology; Ju- 
venile Companion; Biblical Reader ; Historical Read- 
er; Classical Reader; Murray’s Grammar and Exer- 
cises ; Woodbridge’s Geography ; Willard’s and Wood- 
bridge’s Universal do. ; Blair’s Outline of Ancient His- 
tory; Grimshaw’s Histories of Greece, Rome, Eng- 
land, aad the United States; Blair’s Lectures on Rhe- 
' toric; Dabol’s and. Colburn’s Arithmetic; Hedges 
Logig ; Conversations on Natural Philosophy; Wil- 
kin’s Astronomy ; Parkhurst’s Moral Philosophy ; 
Conversations on Chemistry ; Smellie’s Philosophy of 
| Natural Elistory; Cornstock’s Mineralogy ; Euclid’s 
Elements; and Uphain’s Text Book in Intellectual 
Philosophy. J. L. BLAKE. 

Boston, 28th March, 1827. 


PUPIL’S ARITHMETICK. 
j OR SALE by LINCOLN & EDMANDS, No. 
59 Washington Street,—The Pupil’s Arithme-_ 
tick, whereby the practical use of figures is demonstra- 
ted in a series of original questions, adapted to the ca- 
pacities of youth. By Seth Davis, Teacher of Youth 
in Newton. Price 49 cents. 
Extract from the Preface. 

“It has been the design of the Author, so to arrange 
the questions in the following pages, as to lead the 
scholar, step by step, from the most simple questions 
in Addition, to those which embrace the combination 
of all cardinal rules. Many of the questions, it is hop- 
ed, will excite the attention of the pupil independent 
of performing the necessary operation required to ob- 
tain the answer. There are no answers given to any 
of the questions, as the long experience of the Author 
has fully convinced him, that it is attended with mani- 
fest disadvantages to the pupils in acquiring the practi- 
cal_use of figures. The arrangement of the work is 
such, as may be taught in classes to advantage by 
larger scholars when incoavenient for the preceptor to 
give his personal attention; and it is hoped, that in- 
stead of being a task, master and pupil will find mutu- 
al pleasure ia pursuing the metzod here adopted.” 
| §G-A copy of this new work will be furnished gra- 
tuitously at Lincoln & Edmands’, to any Instructer or 
School Committee who may wish to examine it. 

merch 31. 
AS ‘I'S of the American Unitarian Associa- 
L tion, of whom the Tracts of the Associa- 
tion may be had. 

Massacuusettrs Jonathan A. Saxon, Green- 
field; James R. Buffuin, Salem ; John Stacy, Con- 
| cord; David Andrews, Hingham; Caleb Gilt, 
| do; Allen Danforth, Plymouth; Henry Gray 

Thacher, Yarmouth; Clarendon Harris, Worces- 
_ter; Cephas Clapp, Northampton; Elisha Ed- 
| wards, Springfield; Janes Brown, Cambridge ; 
| Geo. Copeland, Brewester ;. William Howe, ew 
Bedford; David Marshall, # m; Alpheus 
Richardson, Groton ; Joseph Davis, J¥, Northboro; 
Sylvester Procter, Danvers ; Rev. Seth Alden, 
| Mariboro; U. & G. Carter, Lancaster; Rev. 'T. 
| F. Rogers, Bernardston ; Otis Bailey, Chelmsford; 
Daniel J. Tenney, Lexingion ; Thomas Billings, 
Lowell. 

New Uamesarre. Jacob B. Moore, Concord ; 
John W. Foster, Portsmouth; John Prentiss, 
| Keene; Sam. C. Stevens, Dover ; Steven Abbot, 
| Wilton. 
| _ Vermont. 


















Rev. George G. Ingersoll, Burl- 
| ington. 
| Marne. Glazier & Co. Hallowell; Ethan 
Earle, Brunswick ; E. F.. Morrill, Belfast ; Put- 
, man & Blake, Saco; Pearson, Little & Robinson, 
| Portland. 
CoNNECICUT. 
| New York. 
Rev. Barnabas Bates, ew York ; Elder David 
Millard, West Bloomfield. 
Pennsytyanta. James Kay, Philadelphia. 


| 

| Rev. Samuel J. May, Brooklyn; 
| 

| District or Cotumsra. Bartow & Brannan, 
| 

| 

| 

; 

| 

| 


Charles 8. Francis, ew York; 


Vashington. 
MARYLAND. 
Sourn CvROuINA. 

| ton. 


William G. Appleton, Baltimore. 
Hurlbut & Lloyd, Charles- 


m 3i. 





THE TWO BIRTH DAYS. 
‘UST Published at 81 Washington Street, 
THE TWO BIRTH DAYS, a Moral Tale ; 
| by the author of the Factory Girl, James Talbot, 
The Badge, &c. D2 ist ft 


OR Sale at this office, also by Messrs Hil- 

liard, Gray, and Co, and by Messrs Rich- 

ardson and Lord. .“ Brooks’ Prayers,” Price 37 
1-2 cents. 








SELECT HYMNS. 

UST published, at this office, a selection 
| @¥ of HYMNS for Public Worship, from various au- | 
| thors, in Metres not found in Watts’ Book of Psalms 
| or Hymns, and on Subjects and Occasions not noticed 
in that work ;—with a few on various subjects and dif- 
ferent metres. Designed to be used in connexion 
with, and as a supplement to Watts’. [72 pages, 
stitched —92 hymns.]. A cheap work of this kind has 
been long wanted, in Societies where Watts’ has been 
long used, and where, from the expense attending it, 
achange has not been made. In this collection all 
the metres contained in the modern collections of mu- 
sic have been introduced. 

Price, $10 per. 100, to Societies. F17 








ORIGINAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
| OWLES & DEARBORN, 72 Washingion-strtet, 

have just commenced the publication of a series 
of Original Books for Children of all ages, intended 
particularly as rewards for Sunday and other Schools. 
lor this purpose they have engaged the services of 
several writers, already favourably known to the pub- 
lic, ‘These Books are printed in uniform style, with 
engravings, and paged in such a manneras to be bound 
together in small volumes at any future period. 

They have just published— 

The Confession ; 

The Four Apples ; 

The Advantages of a Good Resolution. 

Now in press, and will be ready for sale in’a few 
days— 

The Botanical Garden ; 

The Child who took what did not belong to her 3. 

John Williams, by the author of Evening Hours ; 

Anna Ross, abridged by do. do. 

Several others are in preparation and will be pub- 
lished as occasion may require. The whole will be 
sold wholesale and retail, at low prices. 

OG B. & D. intend keeping a great variety of Books 
for Children—particularly such as are suitable for Li« 
braries for Sunday and other Schools—which they will 
furnish on liberal terms. march 31 





days from a small sum to $1000 per share, On 


- 











MR. FULLER’S ADDRESS. 
epue Address of Hon. Timothy Fuller, 

before the Massachusetts Peace Society, 1s this 
day publisked at the Christian Register Office, 81 
Washington Street ; and is for sale by the booksellers 


generally. M10. 
HALL’S POLEMICAL AND OTHER 
MISCELLANIES, 
UST received and for sale by LINCOLN & ED- 
MAN DS, Polemicaland other Miscellanies, con- 
isting of articles originally inserted in the London 











«& 


. 


‘clectic Review; and an Apology for the liberty of 
eels ccs. By Robert Hail, a. af. M 24 


ATHENEUM. 


UST published by Jonn Corton, (Corner 
J of Washington and Franklin-streets, the -4- 
THENEUM; or Spirit of the ENGLISH MAGA- 
ZINES. For March 15, 1827. 


5 gap tidus pc OF CHRISTIAN TRU TH. 
Causes of the Slow Progress of Christian Truth ; 
A Discourse delivered before the Western Unitarian 
Society in the Conigree meeting-house, Trowbridge, 


i land. For sale by 
Wilts, (England. ) Robert Aspli : if 
BOWLES & DEARBORN, 72 W hinge a 








17. 
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POETRY. | 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Stanzgs composed for a young Lady’s Album. 
When space was an Album, the Omnipotent hand 
Wrote being and life and intelligence there ; 
Then bright things arose, and the sparkling and grand; 
But nought in creation like woman was fair. 


Then time was an Album, and on its blank page, 
These ages were stamp’d in succession to roll ; 
And rolling, at length, they have brought this fair age, 
When knowledge and virtue have ripened the soul. 


There’s an Album in life—where our changes are 
penned, 
Both the pleasures that bless us, and sorrows that pain; 
And O! that an Album to thee, my young friend, 
The space mark’d for sorrows, may ever remain. 


Your heart is an Album; though many a line, 
With your close written virtues, e’en now may appear ; 
Vet others succeeding, still brighter may shine, 
Till the blank is all filled, and perfection is here. 


There’s an Album in heaven—and to that is trans- 
ferred, 
Every image of earth, that for heaven is meet, 
And trac’d by a finger that never has erred : 


O! when shall those leaves, be with virtues replete! 
, D.... 


—_ en 
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EDUCATION, 














[In the Register of March 17, p. 44, we inserted an 
article from the Journal of Education, on the intellec- 
tual department of maternal instruction. The fol- 
lowing valuable hints are from the same work, No- 
“15, p. 166.] 

“SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. A mother who 
begins to feel that her child is now ‘ old e- 
nough to be taught,’ is too apt to imagine 


that teaching consists in the irksome task of 


conning letters. This is a grievous mistake: 
the tender mind which the anxious mother 
is endeavoring to instruct, has as yet receiv- 
ed no preparation for the close and steady 
effort of attention, which is. necessary to dis- 
criminate between the minute and perplex- 
ing details, which distinguish one letter from 
another. The transition, moreover, is too 
sudden, from the joyous world of feeling, 
within and without, to that of arbitrary signs, 
and mechanical abstraction, and dull, un- 
meaning, disgusting repetition. And even 
after the great struggle for the recompense 
of a plum, or an-approving pat, or even the 
richer reward of a parent’s smile;—still the 
suppressed breath, and the occasicnal long 
drawn sigh, or the languid yawn, tell the 
mother, if she listens intelligently to the 
voice of nature, pleading in such language, 
that her efforts, though made in the truest 
spirit of kindness, are not rightly directed: 
that they are doing violence to the great 
principles of action and enjoyment, which 
the Father of spirits has implanted in the in- 
fant bosom. 

‘‘ «But what am I to do?’ cries the moth- 
er. ‘Is my darling to grow up a blockhead 
or a brute; because he does not like to learn 
his letters? And because mental labor is 
irksome is it h@refore to be evaded?’ 


such qué@stions for ever by showing the atf- 


fectionate but misguided parent, how much | 


she was injuring her child, by quelling the 
activity of all his animal functions, with the 
fatal languor arising from premature appli- 
cation, preparing him for a life of suffering 
and inefficiency through debility or disease. 
But could I succeed in detecting the subtle 
movements of thought and feeling, and un- 
ravel the mysterious connexion between 
mini and body, I would exhibit to the eye 
of the mother, the irreparable injury done to 
the intellect by forced application,—the dull- 
ness of attention, the feebleness of memory, 
entailed by unmeaning and wearisome et- 
forts wasted on objects which can excite no 
sensation but what is repulsive. Could I 


furnish the mother with this intuitivé evi- 


dence that she is actually impairing rather 
than improving the intellect of her child, I 
should need the aid of no train of argument 
to convince her, that, if she las already in- 
curred the expense of an alphabet, the very 
best use she can make of it, is to lay it up 
safe on the shelf, there to lie, till she has, 
by a proper course of training, prepared the 
mind of her child for the task of learning it. 
“Let the mother consider this matter a 
little. Let her observe the rich gifts which 
the great Author of being has conferred on 
her child: an eye which can embrace worlds 
and systems, or détect the form of the atom 
dancing in the sunbeam, and which, even 
now, in this early stage of existence, can 
read something of the varied beauties and 
glories and wonders of creation; an_ ear 
which can detect the nicest of the endless 
Variations oi the human voice, and drink in 
the instructions of maternal love, by which 
to elevai: aud purity the immortal part.— 
What has the mother done with these great 
instruments of instruction?’—what has she 
done for them?—what does she meanto do? 
Are these noble capacities to lie neglected, 
while they are so infinitely capable of im- 
provement? Can a mother’s ingenuity de- 
vise no means of turning these to account in 
the business of early culture? Are there no 
means by which instruction may be made to 
pour itself in through these natural channels, 
in @ natural and pleasing stream?—And then 
the éver buoyant, ever busy spirit within, so 
ready to obey the impulse of the senses, so 
eager alter enjoyment, so curious, so inquis- 
itive, SO susceptible of every impression, so 
delighted with every new accession to its 
activity and its enjoyment. Can nothing be 
done but bind it down to the heartless. ex- 
hausting task of poring over a collection of 
unmeaning marks till each has left its un- 
welcome impress on the chafed and worn 
out mind? 


. 





child to think, for at least a given time be- 
fore attempting to teach him to read? Pes- 
talozzi’s method with the various modifica- 
tions and improvements it has received from 
other writers on education, might here be 
usefully employed. But I wish to be per- 
fectly understood. The mere mention of 
Pestalozzi’s name will not, I hope, be taken 
as an intimation that I mean to advocate all 
his schemes... Indeed, to confess the truth, 
1 cannot flatter myself that I am acquainted 
with all his views. My wish is merely to 
give that individual the credit to which he is 
entitled, of being the first in modern times to 
apply this method of instruction to the young. 
Names, however, are of no consequence, 1D 
what is self-evident or admits of demonstra- 
tion. P 

“ Since this article was begun, I have re- 
ceived a copy of a very interesting work, 
which simplifies the process of teaching the 
art of readmg, and apparently with much 
‘success. The following is the title of the 
book. ‘The Pestallozzian Primer, or First 
Step in teaching Children the Art of Read- 
ing and Thinking. By John M. Keagy, 
M. D. Harrisburg, Penn, 1827. This book 
I would earnestly recommend to mothers, 
for its useful and entertaining lessons in 
thinking. A more simple method of teach- 
ing reading would still be desirable. 


cise which is mentioned in the Hints to Pa- 
rents, and of which the work of Dr Keagy 

ives some specimens. ‘The 
which I aliude consists in directing the at- 


weight, number, origin, and uses of extecnal 
objects—so as, in fact, to convert every ar- 
ticle in the nursery room, in the sircets or in 
the fields, into a rallying point for pleasing 
and useiul thoughts. 
out any formality, and in a perfectly watural 


of interesting questions. 


ercise of lifting, carrying, or handling the 


to body and mind. Instruction communica- 
ted in this way, is always received with de- 
light. It coincides, too, with the active pro- 
spires habits of attentien and reflection; 


provement, whether intellectual or moral. 


cured, models of them will be useful; and 





Were | 
[ an anatomist, I could, I believe, quash | 


when the Jatter are not to be had, pictures 
should be used.—In this way, a child may 
receive much instruction of a usetul kind, at 
the age of from two to live years; and a child 
thus taught, though perhaps still unable to 
read, may be well acquainted with many im- 
| portant facts in natural philosophy, natural 
| history, geography, and cther useiul sci- 
ences. ‘fhis species of instruction forms 
the proper preparatory discipline for the task 
of learning to read, or may, 10 fact, to a con- 
siderable extent, be combined with it; as 
shall be afterwards mentioned.” 








oor, a 


NARRATIVE. 


[From the Juvenile Miscellacy.] 
ADVENTURES OF A BELL. 
| The first sound I ever uttercd was ata 
| bell-foundry in Paris, in the year 1700, 
|My tones were pronounced te be ‘rather 
| feeble; and though they had some preien- 
| sions to melody, I was -not likely to ob- 
tain an establishment in that noisy city. 
Many, who came to purchase, admired my 
small neat appearance—but their good opin- 
ion of me was always lowered, the mioment I 
spoke. At last, a priest came to enquire 
for a bell, and I was shown to him. He be- 
longed to the order of Jesuits; and he had 
very large stories to tejl concerning Ameri- 
ca. He said that the English were trying 
to get all those colonies into their own pos- 
session; but that the French were deter- 
mined to outwit them—and had for that pur- 
pose, sent missionaries among the savages. 
He stated that Sebastian Ralle, a learned 
priest, of his own order, had built up the 
Catholic church, among the Abnakis In- 
diaus; and boasted that every sanup, and 
papoos among them, knew how to cross him- 
| self and repeat his prayers. To his church 
of the wilderness I was destined to go. I 
crossed the wide ocean in profound and 
melancholy silence, and did not even look 
upon the light, until I reached the Aimeri- 
can forest. I was landed at Warramonto- 
gus; and from thence, the Indians carried 
me to Norridgewock, on boughs of trees. I 
did not like the idea of coming to the new 
world; but, I must in justice, say, that there 
are few lovelier landscapes, than the one I 
looked down upon from the summit of Se- 
bastian Ralle’s rude and retired church. 
Two sloping, verdant hills defended me from 
the piercing, cold winds of the great north- 
ern lakes; the river trickled along its sandy 
bed, and the wigwams of the Norridgewocks 
clustered around the church, like bees around 
their queen-cell. Then it was a gladsome 
sight, to see the little Indian boys, bow in 
hand, chasing the squirrels, and bringing 
down birds from the tall hemlocks. I have 
often seen these hardy urchins, throw them- 
selves down, after the hurry of their volun- 
tary chase, and sleep sweetly, upon the hard 
earth, with a stone for a pillow, and the cold 
air for a blanket. Early every morning, I 
called the tribe to prayer. The church 
lighted with pale green, bayberry wax can- 
dles—the warriors with tattooed faces, and 











“What would be the harm of leaving 
Prise to a later stage of education than it 
now is? ~ Might not the mother be usefully 





and successfully employed in teaching her 


wide wampum belts—and the women with 
feathers, and shells, and gaudy colored beads, 
made a singular appearance. It was, indeed, 
a strange, and interesting sight, to see these 
red children of the woods, kneeling before 
the altar of that renowned church, which 
took its name from mighty Rome, and which, 
for centuries, governed all the kings of Eu- 
rope. Some said this pompous religion did 
them harm, and some that it did them good. 


CHRISTE#N REGISTER. 


they were far away from the church, I know 
not. The English settlers six miles farther 
down the Kennebec, said they were malici- 
ous, blood-thirsty dogs; but I am sure they 
did many good things. In one of their bat- 
tles, for instance, they took a little English 
boy prisoner—they brought him home to the 
priest; and not a child among them was bet- 
ter treated. 

The fact is, the English troubled them, 
and did them much wrong. They broke the 
promises they made, and took away their 
lands, without paying for them. The In- 
dians were a generous people, when well 
treated; but fierce and bloody when abused. 
One night after some dispute about their 
lands, they met around what they called “a 
council fire,” and swore a terrible revenge 
upon the white men. ‘Their design was to 
steal upon the inhabitants of Norridgewock, 
Waterville, Augusta and Matlowell and mur- 
der them all in their sleep. : 

But the Indians, implacable as they are 
in their hatred, are remarkable for gratitude. 
There was one old squaw, whose drowning 
grandson had been saved by an Englishman, 
and she resolved that the white men should 
ndt perish. 
ing, she secretly found her way to the Eng- 
lish settlement, and told them that the In- 





** At present, my chief object is to attract | ; 
the attention of mothers to a kind of exer- | ly as their means, would allow, word was 
‘ ® , r 

sent to all the villages on the Keanebec.— 
_ As the terrible news passed rapidly on, men 
exercise to | 
, all their forces. 
tention of children to the size, shape, color, | ; 
on which the Norridgewocks had intended 


All this is done with- | 
church was fiiled—and fathers, mothers, and 
and unpietending way, through the medium | 
The corporeal ex- | 


objects—when it is practicable—is also ad- | 


> S ate , 9? Py © hile re re yyy . ielie 
ded, so as to give at once healthful activity | boy.”? For a while, there were horrid shrieks 


pensities of the minds of children, and in- | \ ‘ 
' escape in them, sunk to the bottom of the 
which after all, are the main springs of im- | "ver. 


“When the proper objects cannot be pro- | 


dians would be upoy them, in four days.— 
There was not a mement to be lost. Switt- 


shouldered their arms, and hurried to unite 
At length, arrived the morning of that day, 


to prepare for their bloody work. The dim, 
morning twilight had scarcely appeared, 
when | rang forth my sweetest tones, to call 
them to early mass. lu ten minutes the 


babes were collected around the altar. Sud- 
dealy the English rushed in, sword in hand. 
I heard them call cui to each other, ‘f Save 
the French priest!”—“ Save the English 


aid screams, and then all were silent. In 
one hour, not even a babe of that happy set- 
tlement was leit alive. The bouts had all 
been scuttled, and those who attempted fo 


Those who remained in the church 
were destitute of weapons, and could make 
no defence. Sebastian Balle, and the Eng- 
lish boy, were found dead in his wigwarm, 
whither they had fled for arms. Some said 
the priest killed himself and the boy, when 
he tound it was impossible to escape from 
the Kughsh; but obscurity rests on this part 
ot the story. The white men excused this 
honmible transaction, by saying that they 
mist either kill or be killed. Perhaps it was 
so; but ] wish the history of New England 
had not this blood-red stain upen it. 

Alter the struggle was over, the English 
fired the wigwams. ‘ihe flames reached the 


umns of smoke, more dense than ever rose 
from the cedar and frankincence burned be- 
fore the altar. 1 felt my support sinking be- 
neath me, and by and by t came down with 
a thundering viclence, which almost cracked 
me im twain. The ashes of the church cov- 





ered me from view; and when they came to 
bury the dead, they accidentally threw the 
| dirt over me. 

For years 1 leda quiet, hermit’s life;— 
heaiing nothing but the hootings of the owls, 
and the distant shouts of the hunters. Va- 
rious wild animals, such as the Leaver, the 
moose, and the squirrel, were my sole visi- 
tants. One ofthese last mentioned little an- 
imals, trotting over my grave with a mouth- 
ful of acorn», chanced to drop one there. It 
took root, grew to a great tree, and fairl) 
tied me up with its tibres. Here J lay tor- 
gotten, nearly ninety years—when the great 
gale in September, 1815, tore the oak up 
by the roots, and discovered my hiding place 
Some farmers who came to plant Indian Old 
Point, (as it was then called,) with corn, 
found me. I[ was immediately carried down 
to the Nnglish settlement, which had taken 
the name of the murdered tribe. * 

Biess me! what a change had taken place 
there, during my long sleep! Instead of a 
few miserable log-houses, there was a pretty, 
genteel village. The inhabitants had taken 
to themselves the name af Americans, and 
built for themselves a church, a gaol, and a 
county house. fnto this last building, I 
heard them say, the honorable court had .for 
years been drummed. This was thougat a 
great indignity, and it was resolved, that I 
should try my long neglected art of speak- 
iag. Whether a tongue consecrated to the 
service of the chich, did very well for the 
bar, I will not say. Perhaps old age had 
made it a little weak and trembiing. At any 
event, the lawyers thought I had not the 
clear, loud sound of modern metal—so I was 
dismissed from my post. Some antiquarians 
from Brunswick, saw and begged for me. I 
was, accordingly, presented to Bowdoin Col- 
lege; and if the curious have a wish to see 
me, they will tind me comfortably establish- 
ed in the museum.* 


| 





* The bell tells the same facts that the old inhabi- 
tants of Norridgewock relate: the grateful squaw is 
said to have joined a Canadian tribe, and lived and-died 
in peace. A Dictionary, inthe hand writing of Sebas- 
tian Ralle, is in the library of Harvard University. 

[A gentleman of this town has a small trunk or box 
which contained the private papers of Ralle, and was 
taken in the expedition above alluded to. It is cover- 
ed with brass, and has a number of secret compart- 
ments, the way to open which is not easily discovered. 
It contained letters from Vaudreuil, governor of Cana- 
da, directed to Ralle, instructing him to excite the In- 
dians to attack and destroy the English settlements on 
the Kennebec.]—Ep. Ken. Jour. 
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_ [From the Visitor & Telegraph ] 
The following is a copy of an original let- 
ter addressed to a man of amiable manners, 
who from his social habits, began to be fond 





How the Norridgewocks conducted, when 


of the intoxicating draught.—Its publication 


While her tribe were all sleep-. 





may be “a word in season,” to some one, 


similarly situated, and thus subserve the 
cause of humanity and religion. e 


Dear Sin,—To point out the fault of 
another, and plainly and faithfully tell him .of 
it, is a test of regard of no ordinary stamp. 
To do it, is little less painful to the reprover, 
than to the reproved. The result, however, 
may be grateiul to both; giving ‘o the one, 
proof of tried friendship, and an opportunity 
of amendment, and yielding to the other, the 
conscious gratification of having performed 
his duty, and perhaps the joy of having re- 
claimed the man he loves. 

Your fault may exist in my apprehension 
only: but if it does exist, its consequences 
to you, and to your family are of tremendous 
import. Your declining health, and above 
all, your breath, tainted with, and rendered 
offensive by the fumes of ardent spirits, make 
me fear, and greatly fear, that you are ra- 
pidly approaching the gulf of intemperance. 
Let your conscience, my friend, answer the 
question, and fairly answer it—Is 17 so? and 
if it is—if you are sensible that you are with- 
in the reach, or even approaching, the sweep- 
ing current—if not for your own, yet for the 
sake of your wife and children make a migh- 
ty effort to regain the shore. ‘The struggle 


} may be hard, yet it is for more than hfe—it 


is for yeur wife, for your children, for your 
character. One determined, magnanimous, 


present effort, and wife, children, reputation | 


—all are safe. Indecision, or delay sweeps 
wife and children into an abyss of wretched- 
ness, and your good name to an inglorious 
grave. I urge not considerations of an here- 
after. You have the Bible in your hands, 
and if you will not listen to its solemn warn- 
ings, to its awful threatenings, and to the 
terrible doom denounced by it, on the intem- 
perate, you will not listen to any thing that I 
can urge. But Oh! my friend, listen to my 
“warning voice.” Dash the Circean cup 
from your lips--burst the manacles which 
bind you. Be a free man—and once more 
stand forth a Being ‘‘ redeemed, emancipa- 
ted and disenthralled”’ from the vilest bon- 
dage. 

Ihave done. Should what I have written 
accomplish what [ wish, I shall bless God 
that I have been instrumental in snatching a 
fellow being, and a friend, from hopeless 
ruin. Should it fail, which may God forbid, 
still, I shall have the mournful consolation to 
feel that I have discharged my duty, and that 
my “skirts are clear of your blood.’* Lam, 
dear L., 

In truth, your friend, N. B. 
-»- @@Ore 


Reriections ON THE STATE OF MARRIAGE, 





| loaded, and his body fatigued. He 


church; and | was seon regaled with col- | 


ny A Marriep MAN. The leading features 
in the character of a good woman, are mild- 


' ness, complaisance, and eqfanimity of tem- 
| per 


The man, if he be a worthy and proy- 
ident husband, is immersed in a thousand 
cares. His mind is agitated, nis memory 
retires 
from the bustle of the world, chagrined, per- 
haps, by disappointment, angry at indolent 
or perfidious people, and terrified lest his 
unayoidable connexions with such people 
should make him perfidious himself. Is this 
the time for the wife. of his bosom, his dear- 
est and most intimate friend, to add to his 
vexations, to increase the fever of an over- 
burthened mind, by a contentious tongue, 
or a discontented brow? Business, in its 
most prosperous state, is full of anxiety, and 
turmoil. O, how dear to the memory of a 
man is the wife who uses gentle expressions, 
and who makes her lap soft to receive and 
hush his cares to rest. There is not in na- 
ture so fascinating an object as a faithful, 
tender and affectionate wile. 

9B AQ ece- 


JuDGMENT AND GENIUS. 


The great exam- 


Locke, and of others, happen to be directly 
against the popular inference, that a certain 
wildness of eccentricity and thoughtlesness 
of conduct, are the necessary accompani- 
ments of talent, and the sure indications of 
genius. Because some have united these 
extravagancies with great demonstrations of 
talent, as a Rosseau, a Chatterton, a Sav- 

e, a Burns, a Byron, others, find it less 
difficult to be eccentric, than to be brilliant 
have therefore adopted the onc, in the hope 
that the world would give them credit for the 
other. But the greatest geuius is never so 
great, as when it is chastised and subdued 
by the highest reason; it is from a combina- 
tion, like that of Bucephalus, reined in by 
Alexander, that the most powerful efforts 
have been produced. And be it remember- 
ed that minds of the very highest order, who 
have given an unrestrained course to their 
caprice, and to their passions, would have 
been so much higher, by subduing them; and 
that so far from presuming that the world 
would give them credit for talent, en the 
score of their aberrations and their extrava- 
gancies, all that they dared hope or expect 
has been, that the world would pardon and 
overlook those extravagancies, on account 
of the various and manifold proofs they were 
constantly exhibiting of superior acquire- 
ment and inspiration, We might also add, 
that the good effects of talent are universal, 
the evil of its blemishes confined. The 
light and heat of the sun benefit all, and are 
by all enjoyed; the spots on his surface are 
discoverable only to the few. But the lower 
order of aspirers to fame and talent, have 
pursued a very different course, instead of 
exhibiting talent in the hope that the world 
would forgive their eccentricities, they have 
exhibited only their eccentricities, in the 
hope that the world would give the credit for 
talent. 











MAGEE ON THE ATONEMENT. 
Phe received, in 2 vols 8 vo. and for sale by 
LINCOLN & EDMANDS, Discourses and 
Dissertations on the Scriptural ‘Doctrines of Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice, with an Appendix containing 
Strictures on Mr Belsham’s Account of the Unitarian 





Scheme. By Wm. Magee, p. p. M 24 


AN cae 





RAMMOHUN ROY. 





tion, the writings of Rammohun Roy, of Caleut: 
ta, relative to the doctrines of Christianity. 

The proposed work will consist of the followins 
aritcles. od 

I. The Precepts of Jesus, a Guide to Peace and 
Happiness.” 

I}. The First, Second and Third Appeals to the 
Christian Public, in defence of the Precepts of Jesis 
as a guide to peace and happiness,—and in reply ¢¢ 
the observations of Rev. Dr Marshman of Serampore. 

CONDITIONS. 

The work will be published in the Octava form, on 
good paper and type, and will probably contain, up- 
wards of 600 pages. 

It will be furnished to Subscribers, neatly bound iy 
boards, at two dollars and twenty-five cents a copy. 
—and with an engraved head of Rammouvn Roy, at 
two dollars and fifty cents acopy. It will be put “to 
press as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers ig 
obtained to justify the expense. 

j RECOMMENDATIONS, 

The following testimonies, tw the value of the writ. 
ings of this distinguished man, have been received 
by the publisher, and will show in what estimation 
they are held by !carned theologians of our own coun- 
try. 

CaarpripGe, February 14, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—The writings of RammMonun Roy 
seem to me particularly curious and valuable.—lIt js 
a striking phenomenon that so able a defender of 
Christianity from the charge of teaching any doctrine 
inconsistent with the unity of God, should have been 
found ina Brahmin of india. His character, as fir 
ag it is known to me from his writings or from any 
other source, deserves the highest respect. Lam glad 
that you propose re-publishing his third or “ Final 





Appeal,” in connexion with his other writings respect- 
ing Christianity. I think it, to say the least, not in- 
ferior in ability to any of his preceding works. 
With great respect and regard, yours, 
ANDREWS NORTON, 
Professor of Sacred Litfature in Har. Univer. 
I fully agree with what is expressed above by Pro- 


fessor Norton. 
. HiWNRY WARE, 
Professor of Theology in Harvard University. 
Boston, February 23d, 1827. 
Dear Sir,—It has given me great pleasure to learn, 


| that you propose to publish the Third, with the 


First and Second of Rammouun Roy’s Appeals. I: 
is indeed a surprising fact, that a complete American 
edition of this interesting and valuable work should 
not yet have been given to the public. I hazard noth- 
ing, in saying that Rammonvuw Roy is one of the most 
remarkable men of this, or any other age. He has done 
more to affect, and to reform opinion in Hindostan, 
than any individual has accomplished in that country 
through many centuries. This greatman has establish- 
ed a Unitarian press in Calcutta. At his own expense, 
he supports a school there for the education of eighty 
children ; and for the support of this school he pays 
eighteen hundred dollars per annum. He is alsoabout 
to establish a small college, for the instruction of the 
higher classes of the Hindoo youth. And with a few 
of his countrymen, and a small society of European 
gentlemen, he is giving his time and his wealth, aad 
learning, and personal labors, to the cause of bringing 
his countrymen to the knowledge of the only true Go, 
and of Jesus Christ-whom he has sent. Nothing is 
now wenting, but a cordial cooperation of the Unitari- 





‘ 


ples of Bacon, of Milton, of Newton, of. 


culiar to his former works, 


aun of England and of America in aid of this work, 
with God’s Liessing, to secure its rapid advancement 
I heartily wish you success in your enterprise; anid { 
earnestly hope that, when the writings of this distin 
guished convert to the faith of Christ shall be exten 
ser ’ - © + 7 ’ 
sively, and better known, there will be less yeh 
ance than is now felt among us, to contribut rally 
for the maintenance of a Unitarian mission in beugal. 
Yours, very truly, 
JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 


BIBLE NEWS. 
rySHis highly popular work may be ob- 
ead” tained at this office on very reason ible terms for 
distribution. March 24. 


EVENING HOURS. | 


UNROE & FRANCIS, Washington- 
street, corner of Water-street, this day publish 

No. I,and W, EVENING HOURS, a little work 
intended to illustrate the Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History of the New Testament, in familiar 
} conversations between a mother and her children, and 
will be an appropriate book for sabbath reading.— 
| Price 8 cents each number. 
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Also, just published, 


| The FRENCH GENDERS taught in Six Tables; 
being a plain and easy ArT oF MEMORY, by which 
the Genpers of 15, 548 French Nouns may be 
learned in a few hous. Price 16 cents 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN ARITHME- 
TICK. 
UBLISED by Lincotn & Epmanns, 

- 59, Washington-street, PRIMARY LESSONS 
IN: ARITHMETICKE, by Frederick Emerson, 2d 
edition, with improvements. Price 60 cents per 
dozen. 

>This little work is admirably fitted for begin- 
ners, and is extensively used for small children. It 
will interest the young mind, and early introduce it to 
the science of numbers. March 10 
i OBERT HALL’S Polemical and other 
Miscellanies; consisting of articles originally 
inserted in the London Eclectic Revicw—and an A- 
pology for the Freedoni of the Press, and of General 
Liberty. From the seventh London edition | By 
Robert Hall, M. A. Price one dollor. Just publish- 
ed and for sale by James Lorinc, No. 132 Washing- 
ton-st. 

The author of the akove volume is one cf the most 
celebrated writers in England. He exhibits the same 
force of thought and purity of diction that are so pe- 
March 3, 


MILLARD’S-TRUE MESSIAH EX- 
ALTED. 
YHE small tract entitled “ The True Messial: 
Exalted,” by Elder David Millard, a preach- 
er of the Christian Society, may be hal at 8l 
Washington-street. There are on hand, also, 
few copies of his larger work, with the same title. 
This is a small, 18mo. book, neatly bound ix 
sheep, and may be had on reasonable terms for 
distribution. 4t 


i ae AGENTS _ 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Bosron, DAVID REED, 81 Washington Street 

Massacuusetts. Stephens Baker, Beverly.— 
N. Lazell, jr. South Bridgewater —James Brown, 
Cambridge.—L. Shattuck, Esq. Concord.—Dan- 
iel Reed, Easton.—J. A. Saxton, Esq. Greenfield. 
—D. Andrews, jr. Hingham.—H. A. Breed, Esq. 
Lynn.—Palmer - Morey, Walpole—W. Brown, 
Esq. Plymouth.—J. R. Buffum, Salem.—Rev. EF. 
S. Goodwin, Sandwich.—A. G. Tannatt, Spring- 
field.—Calvin Maynard, Sterling. —D. C. Hodges, 
Esq. Taunton.—John Bigelow, Templeton.—C. 
Harris, Worcester.—Capt. J. Gilley, Marblehead.— 
William Howe, New Bedford.—Perez Crocker, 
North Bridgewater. 

New Hampsuire. Jacob B. Moore, Concord. 
—Francis Grant, Exeter.—J. W. Foster, Ports- 
mouth. 

Marxe. E. Earle, Brunswick.—Glazier & Co. 
Hallowell_—Maj. B. Palmer, Kennebunk.—-S. Cof- 
fin, Esq. Mewcastle—George Thacher, Esq. Sa- 
co.—Daniel Kilby Eastport. 2 

New York. Unit’n Book Society, V. York.— 
Rev. I. B. Pierce, Trenton. : 

Pennsytvamia, R. H. Small, Philadelphia. 

Sours Canotina. Hurlbut & Lloyd, Charles- 
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